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To One Who Fears 
By Ethel A. MacNish 


OR doth it matter, friend, which fragile bark 
Shall loose its moorings from the solid shore, 

And, trusting to the Pilot known of yore, 
Shall first set sail into\the dim, dread dark 
Of unknown, untried seas, whose misty breast 
Bears weary souls to silence, peace,-and rest. * 
For yet I know that, if thy craft shall sail, 
Thy storm-worn wings are hushed in peace ; if I 
Shall first find where the blessed islands lie, 
There shall I wait secuse from sea or gale. 
And so at peace, or watching with strained eyes, 
All shall be well. Shall He, whose hand doth steer 
One haven-ward, forget the other here? 


Brantford, Can. 
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Loditorial 


It is useless to pray for a forgiving 

spirit while cultivating a memory 
God never quenches a fire for a man 
who persists in feeding it with oil. He that really 
desires to keep malice out of his heart will try to 
keep inflaming thoughts out of his head. 


bd 
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Forgetfulness 
as a Virtue 


for injuries. 


Importance of 


Drudgery is essential in all good 
Drudgery 


work. Some drudgery must pre- 
cede high effort and attainment in any and every 
sphere. Mixing colors is the drudgery in the greatest 
artist's painting, as surely as in that of the young 


beginner in his profession. 
do the 


"vill n 


He who is not willing to 
needful drudgery in the work he undertakes 
ver be a success in any high realm of his aspi- 







































ration, No man who is not ready first to tread the 
lower rounds of a ladder can ever hope to stand by 


and by at the top. , 
bd 


sical ote alas The secret of a serene, strong, in- 

spiring life is a life-in perfect tune 
with God’s key-note. Many a man has at least a 
sub-consciousness of an imperfect adjustment of his 
life. Somewhere, in some way, self is grating against 
duty just enough to give a perhaps undefined im- 
pression of discord. And, just as one tosses aim- 
lessly on the bed when uncomfortable ‘in sleep, 
constantly seeking ease in new positions, so the 
imperfectly adjusted life is characterized by fitful- 
ness, absent-mindedness, peevishness, cynicism, —all 
symptoms of a craving for peace. Such a one 
usually has a vague expectancy that, some time or 
other, he too will possess such experiences as he 
hears described by others. Some day he too will 
reach his best estate, will live a life calm, strong, 
elevated above petty harassing. But that can be 
attained to now. Adjustment of the life to God's 
revealed plan is the remedy. 
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Man’s Destiny of God gives to every man the privi- 
Man's Choice ege of choosing between good and 
evil. To each and to all God says, ‘‘ Behold, I set 
before you the way of life and the way of death,’’ 
and it is for every man to choose between these two. 
God has foreordained the freedom of every man’s 
will. Apart from all the influences of ancestry and 
surroundings, or as it is said in modern phrasing, 
‘** heredity ”’ 


the man-has to choose whether he will go up or go 


and ‘‘environment,’’ the real self of 
down. God is constantly inviting every man to 
choose the good ajid to refuse the evil. God also 
holds men back when they would rush to their 
destruction, while he is thus inviting and urging them 
to be saved. ‘‘ Why will ye die?’’ is his constant 
call to those going astray. Yet at the last, as at the 
first, God permits a man to make his persistent and 
final choice of his destiny. If a man is lost, it is 
because he chooses to be lost. Salvation will never 
be forced on an unwilling soul. 


*% 


What Right Begin- It is good to begin well. The boy 


nings DoforUs who starts on a new school year 
with close attention to the earlier lessons of his 
course will find his difficulties diminish with every 
week of the year. 


matter so much what he does in those first weeks 


The boy who thinks it does not 


will find his difficulties grow and accumulate because 
he has neglected to take the first steps right: 
the beginnings of the Christian life. 
start well than to get into the right way after starting 
wrong. He who sets out with a right idea of the 
consecration, the loyalty, the self-sacrifice, the help- 
fulness, which make up a Christian's life, and a pur- 
pose to live what he knows, is starting well. He 
will escape many mistakes, and avoid having to un- 
learn many wrong lessons. 


So in 
It is easier to 


From the first, he will 
know that he is a Christian for what he can do “and 
give, and not for what he can get in either this world 


or the next. From the first, he will be following 


ce 


Him who 
: ,? 
doing good. 


pleased not himself, but went about 
But even if one has not already made 


” 


the best start, ‘‘ every day is a new beginning,’’ and 
the fresh springs of help and inspiration are as 
available to-day as when we made our first start. 


ee 


Being Selfishly Modest 


ODESTY, in the sense of shrinking from for- 
wardness, or from making one’s self promi- _ 

nent before others, is a commendable trait in its 
place. By many, indeed, it is deemed foremost among 
graces. By all it is reckoned a grace to be culti- . 
vated, as one sure of general approval. The maxim 
of La Bruyére, that ‘‘modesty is to merit what 
shades are to the figures in a picture,—it gives them 
strength and heightening,’’ represents the popular 
idea of modesty-in one’s own or another’s nature. 
So much, however, has been said and written of the 
importance of being and seeming retiring at all 
times, of shrinking from any special display to the 


’ 


public gaze of anes warth or ability. or power, +ha+ 


some have been led to overestimate the importance 
of modesty in comparison with other graces and 
qualities in their time and sphere. ‘There is such a 
thing as being selfishly modest, and that surely is to 
to be avoided, even though one may endanger his 
reputation for modesty by being the opposite. 

When a question is asked of the pupils in a class, 
in a Sunday-school or in a.weekday school, the pupil 
who can answer it ought to do so, even though he 
be the only one who has the requisite knowledge, 
and he may thereby display his superiority, so far, 
over all his fellow-pupils. It is his duty to answer 
his teacher’s question, whether he himself be the 
gainer or the loser by it. If fie were to remain 
silent through a desire to seem modest, he would 
evidently be thinking more of himself than of his 
duty, and so be selfishly modest, for the sake of his 
reputation, and thereby unmistakably blameworthy. 

It would be much the same in many another case. 
If a child were in the track of a runaway horse, and 
a young man had the opportunity and the ability to 
spring to his rescue and save him from death, what 
would be thought of that man if he were to hold 
back, and let the child be killed, through a fear of 
being brought too prominently before the public by 
such an act, and perhaps having his name, with 
praises of his bravery, in the newspapers of the 
vicinity ? It is clearly his duty to put himself for- 
ward at that time, whatever be the effect on his 
reputation. 

Volunteering for a position of special peril and 
efficiency, in army or navy, when volunteers are 
called for, may be a man’s pre-eminent duty for the 
hour, whether, on the one hand, failure or death 
or, on the other hand, the 
man’s name be with praise and honor on the lips of 
all throughout the length and breadth of the land 
When duty calls, a man has 
It 
may be as clearly a man’s duty at one time to put 
himself forward and to take the consequences of well 


be the consequence, 


as a result of his action. 
no right to consider himself or his reputation. 


doing, as to shrink at another time from presumption 
and officiousness, and from showing a lack of true 
A man’s first duty may at times require 
his keeping himself prominent before others. 
is, certainly so when he is set to signal an express 
train as it approaches an open drawbridge, bya red 
So in other circumstances 
and conditions. The danger of being selfishly modest 
is very positive and very real in this world as it is. 

It was actually the case, in one instance, that a 
lady saw a young woman commit suicide by throw- 
ing herself into the water, where she was unable to 
When the body was recovered, the ques- 
tion arose whether the death was by suicide or homi- 
A young man suspected of her murder was 


flag or a flashing light. 


The case was on 
Yet the one witness of the suicide refused 
to come forward, or to speak out, while the sus- 
pected man’s life was in peril ; and it was only after 
his final acquittal that she told of her knowledge to 
Her reason for her silence all that time 
was, as she claimed, her unwillingness to come into 
such prominence as the disclosure of her knowledge 
She was just selfishly modest 
enough to risk another’s life by keeping in the back-_ 
ground, when coming forward was her foremost duty 
for the hour. 

Many a person has said that he would like to 
thank his minister for the help he had gained 
through his timely words, if it were not for the fear 
that he might seem too forward in giving expression 
to his personal gratitude. 
has said that he feared his pastor would suspect him 
of a desire to win favor by his kindly words, if he 
were simply to tell what were the honest feelings of 
In every such instance the person puts 
self above duty, his possible reputation above his 
proper course with reference to his pastor. 


would result in. 


In some cases a person 










doing? What if he must be suspected of unworthy 
motives because he simply did what he ought to do? 
It were better to suffer: for well doing than to shirk 
it, —better to be wrongly suspected while doing right 
than to be, or to seem to be, specially modest through 
failing to perform a manifest duty. 

A man ought never to seek prominence for his 
He need not at any time fear that he is 
failing in duty by being modest so far. 
ought never to shrink from personal prominence 
when by putting himself forward at the proper time 
he can give special help to others, in the way of 
bearing testimony, of imparting knowledge, of con- 
veying encouragement, of rendering assistance. 
keep one’s self in the background on the plea of 
selfish modesty, or of a shrinking from being known 
for one’s helpfulness, when one ought to be forward, 
whatever others may think of one in consequence, is 
to one’s personal discredit,—an act of which he 
ought to be ashamed, 








































































Motes on Open Letters 


Discussion would be impossible if all 
were agreed at the outset. 
man knows both sides of a question, 
he cannot have an intelligent and independent opinion 
The Sunday School Times endeavors to 
lay before its readers the different views of prominent 
Bible scholars, where there are differing views, as to 
matters referred to in the lessons under examination. 
Yet there are readers who prefer to consider but one 
view of a case, and the best lesson help, in their estima- 
tion, is the one which leaves no room for choice or for 
A reader from New York state is evi- 
dently disturbed by the suggestion that there are dif- 
ferences of opinion on a point which he supposes to be 
settled according to his lesson help. 

















about the Ashera 





on either side. 













































































He says con- 














T am astonished that some of the writers in ‘The Sunday School 
Times talk so wildly about the Aséera. 











Peloubet's Quarterly 
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gives the correct definition,—which I supposed was now generally 
accepted. ° 

It is a pity that so many prominent scholars will talk 
‘*so wildly ’’ on a matter where they ought to know bet- 
ter. Possibly not all of them have looked into Pelou- 
bet's Quarterly. There is a bare possibility that some 
of them have the temerity to disagree with its editor, 
even though they have seen it. Certain it is that not all 
scholars accept any one definition of the Ashera as con- 
clusive. _Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, which pre- 
sents the latest views of scholars on all such subjects, 
gives under the word ‘‘ Ashera*’ the more prominent 
various opinions on this subject, with explicit references 
to authorities. However much these differences among 
scholars are to be regretted, they do exist ; and, so long 
as such men write for The Sunday School Times, their 
wild talk will be found in its pages, to disturb those who 
hoped they had found certitude and rest in their favorite 
quarterly. 

% 
Mere Différences Not all readers have the same view 
about of these differences of view. An ap- 

the Ten Tribes” preciative friend of The Sunday School 
Times in California, who is a veteran Sunday-school 
teacher, says on this subject : 


In the issue of September 3 [the very number in which the 
Ashera is spoken of ], Dr. Geikie says, ‘‘ The ten tribes thus early 
returning to their own land, as had been foretold."’ On the same 
page, and in the next column, Bishop Warren says: ‘* The ten 
tribes were then lost, and never found. Into the slough of cor- 
ruption they sank, and never emerged.’ Personally, I like these 
opposing views. ‘They somewhat relieve the burden of close 
study these excessively hot days. How any one engaged in the 
work of teaching in the Sunday-school can dispense with The 
Sunday School Times surpasses my understanding. Its value 
grows upen me with the passing years, and I am now a veteran 
teacher,—old, and gray, and bald. 

That is an encouraging way to look at it. Yet, after 
all, there is no irreconcilable difference, between Bishop 
Warren and Dr. Geikie, in what they say of ‘‘ the ten 
tribes." Bishop Warren emphasizes the fact that the 
ten tribes, as the ten tribes, disappeared from history 
Wier tHCY Were carried into captivity by the Assyrians. 
Dr. Geikie emphasizes the fact that ‘‘ a portion of these 
banished one:'' were brought back to their own land, 
and thai in that sense the prophecy concerning the re- 
turn of the ten tribes was fulfilled. Both statements are 
true. The kingdom of Israel, or of the Ten Tribes, was 
no longer known as such. The dwellers in that land 
came to be known as Samaritans, and their descendants 
are so called to-day. It is good to have such different 
opinions expressed in these columns, as well as such 
different ways of stating the truth. 
up in these pages this year and next, according to the 
present plan. 


: % 
¢ Here is another reader of The Sunday 

Gain of Knowing - . 

atin Gitinnn Toba School Times who is glad to learn 

from its columns of differences in 
opinion at points which many had supposed to be en- 
tirely beyond. dispute. This reader is from Pennsylvania. 
He writes : 

A reader of The Sunday School Times has-said that he thinks 
it unwise to review-books on higher criticism and theology which 
raise questions about our apparently settled opinions in reference 
to the Bible. On the contrary, | find your reviews of such works 
very helpful in several ways. 

x. We gain a general knowledge of the progress made in 
science, theology, and biblical criticism, which many of us could 
not gain in any other way. 

2. We have an excellent guide in the selection of those books 
which we desire to read on these subjects. 

3- It is vastly important to all of us, especially the younger 
ones, to gain such knowledge from the champions of Christianity, 
rather than from the chawpions of agnosticism. 

It is evident that this reader is not afraid that his faith 
will be shaken by learning that others have thrown fresh 
sight on the Bible by their studies and research, even 
though they are not themselves to be accepted as sure 
guides in all paths. It is the purpose and aim of The 
Sunday School Times to inform its readers of books 
which have a value in connection with Bibie study, and 
to point out the limitations of these books through the 
imperfect knowledge or the wrong bias of their authors. 
If a book has no value, it may well be ignored, _ If it is 
a mixture of much good and much evil, readers need to 
know where the dividing line ought to be drawn, or 
how to find it 


This will be kept 
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Unsolicited manuscripts sent to the Editor of The s,, 
School Times should be accompanied by the postage Necessa 
for their return if not accepted, provided their return is q. 
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manuscripts, but he does not hold himself responsible {o; them 
A manuscript should never be rolled. The name and address o 
its sender should always be written upon the manuscript itsel, 
even when accompanied by a letter. Letters, with or Without 
manuscripts, should be addressed simply to the Editor,—never , 
to a personal name unless their contents are of a personal Nature, 
Vexatious-delays may be avoided by observing this request, 
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Two Korean Christians 


By Robert E. Speer 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 


NE of the chapters of Dr. Griffis's book on Korg 

is entitled ‘‘ The Issachar of Asia."" It is an apt 
charagterization of the patient people who, like a Strong 
ass bending between burdens (Gen. 49 : 14), have bee, 


alternately invaded and harassed by the two stronger 


nations on either side. And the altered language of the 
Revised Version, with its emphasis on Issachar's disip. 
clination to service, many would maintain fits the Ko. 
reans even better than the language of the King Jams 
Version : 

‘*Tssachar is a strong ass, vw 

Couching down between the sheepfolds : 

And he saw a resting place that it was good, 

And the land that it was pleasant ; 

And he bowed his shoulder to bear, 

And became a servant under taskwork."' 
Subservient to others, secluded from the West, curious 
in his ways, the Korean has been held in low esteem, 
The general view of him and his country which the cap. 
tain of the United States man-of-war Palos, weary of his 
long station off the mud-flats at Chemulpo, wrote, years 
ago, in ‘‘ The Far-away Land of Chosen,’’ has prevailed 
until to-day : 

** There's a singular country far over the seas, 

Which is known to the world as Korea, 

‘Where there’s nothing to charm aud nothing to picase, 
And of cleanliness not 4n idea, 

Where a lucid description of persons ahd things 
Quite baffles the readiest pen, 

And stirs up strange qualms in the poet who sings 
Of that far-away land of Chosen." 


But though weak, base, and despised, God has been 
at work among the Koreans,—the same God who from 
the beginning hath chosen ‘‘ the weak things of the world 
that he might put to shame the things that are strong, 
and the base things of the world and the things that are 
despised.’ And he has been developing among them 
characters of the finest fiber and the most genuine love. 
Especially in central and northwestern Korea, the prov- 
inces of Kiung Kei, Whang Hai, and Pyeng Yang, where 
the China-Japan war plowed up the emotions and minds 
of the people for the missionaries’ sowing of the good 
seed of the gospel, has a great number of groups of ear- 
nest Christians sprung up ; and, as in the persecutions 
that followed the*’death of St@phen, they that were scat- 
tered abroad went everywhere preaching the gospel, 
these Korean Christians with joy and singleness of 
heart are spreading everywhere the knowledge of what 
they themselves have found. 

And what they have found, and how truly they have 
found it, can best be shown by their own life stories. ! 
brought home from Korea a bundle of them which they 
were eager to, write out, even as they were eager daily 0 
tell others of the great Saviour and Deliverer of whom 
they had learned. One is the story of Ye Yung Min, 4 


gentle, cheerful man, of unresting energy, and the mot | 


indefatigable personal worker I have ever met. He 
went with us on a week's tramp across-the country ” 
Seoul, and he preached Christ to every soul he mé 
All day long he trudged along; singing, usually, « Notl- 
ing but the blood of Jesus,’’—in Korean, of coursé 


—until he overtook another traveler, when he would # 
once begin, ‘‘ Friend, will you not believe in Jesus 
Christ?’’ After the weary journey of the day, when ¥° 


were lying on our beds in me open air of the village 
street, in the sultry nights of August, we would sce h!™ 
in the moonlight squatting on his heels, Korean fashio™ 
with a circle of listeners around him to whom he tired 
not of speaking of the guilt of human sin and the p™ 
cioysness and power of his Redeemer. This was ¢§ 
testimony : 
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October 8, 1898 


| was a Confucian scholar. I was proud of my 
Chinese knowledge. Also I was a fortune-teller, and 
told others of the future, and selected lucky places and 
so that I had the praise of my friends for many 


times, ty 

vears. One day, four years ago, a missionary preached 
to me, and gave me books of Matthew and John. And 
| read these books at home for days. While I was 


reading the sixteenth verse of the third chapter of John 
one day I understood. After -that I went every Sunday 
to the missionary to pray, and ask him the meaning of 
gs in the Bible I could not understand. I am very 

eful to the missionary because he loved and helped 
me greatly. ] found that every one is sinful, but I am 
worse than others, because I was a fortune-teller and 
served idols. Since I believed in Christ my mind is 
peaceful, even though I am beaten and cursed by others. 


thin 
grateful 


Christ died on the cross for the world, so how can I 
blame the people who beat and revile me? So I pray 
for my enemies and love them that hate me. I have 
learned three kinds of duties,—prayer, preaching, and 
meditation. Now my parents and brethren, wife and 
children, all believe in Christ. So my days are full of 
joy, but I do wish to be diligent not to fall into tempta- 
tion and sin. I beg you pray fer us every day, that we 
may avoid evil.’’ 

Song was a man of different type, reserved at first 
acquaintance, but full of dramatic vivacity when the 
springs were opened. He had made his way to the light 
through one of the mystical, theosophic systems which 
flourish in a soil like Korea, where Shamanistic super- 
stition supplements the deficiencies of Confucian agnos- 
ticism. This was what Song wrote : 

‘‘The story of Song In So, who lives in Whan Chan, 
of the magistracy of Pyeng Yang, of the province of 
Pyeng Yang, in which he tells about his life previously and 
after becoming a Christian. Being from my childhood 
fond of study, I studied the false Korean doctrines, but 
never followed the teachings of any gf them, and was 
drinking, gambling, and following a wild life. Once, 
while visiting a Christian friend of mine, I asked him 
what business he had to spoil people with that foreign 
doctrine, while there were so many good Korean doc- 
trines, and of what use was it to him to throw away Con- 
Abusing him thus, I left. Afterwards I 
went once to the Christian preaching-house with the 
intention of abusing the foreigners, but was received 
there very cordially. 


fucianism. 


Being in a very embarrassing po- 
sition, I tried not to listen to the preaching, but looked 
over the books that were on: the table, and found that 
they were books that I never saw before, and that they 
were written with the purpose of deceiving people and 
making them become Christians. I took three of those 
books, but, expecting to be ridiculed by ‘other people, 
put them away without reading. In June, 1892, during 
the rainy season, being once very lonesome, I thought 
of the Christian books, and read them. I easily under- 
stood what was said in them, and thought that every- 
thing was right. Thus.I became much interested in 
Once a teacher of ‘ Cha-riok’ [a science 
which teaches how, by the use of certain medicines, to 
obtain supernatural strength, such, for example, as to be 
able to jump over the highest house] called on me. He 
said that the Christian doctrine was quite useless, and pro- 
posed that I should study ‘Cha-riok.’ I thought it would 
be worth while to try, and, on asking how long it would 
take, I learned that it does not take a smart man more 
than a week ; otherwise, two or three weeks. 
to try it for a week. 


Christianity. 


I decided 
At the end of that time I began to 
feel as if I obtained so much strength that my body was 
lifling itself up from the floor and moving about in the 
ar. Thus getting the impression that my teacher was 
right, | continued my studies for two weeks more, at the 
Close of which I really began to feel as if I could move 
Mountains and jump over oceans. I have to confess, 
though, that in a short time I was forced to find out that 
all this was nothing but imagination, and so I returned 


home. Soon after that, a Christian man by the name 
of Han Lok Chin called on me, and, telling me about 
God and about Christ, said that, # I did not repent of 
my sins, I should have to undergo an everlasting punish- 
— | was frightened, and since that time I believed 
* hee Lord, began to preach to others, and grew in my 
eile, 


* The magistrate in my city was  persecuting 
Oristiar $ ‘ 
ans, and so I had to leave that place, and came to 


the Pyeng Yang Christians. 
( 


( 


" There were several other 
Oristig , ’ . . . 
stians who ran away from persecutions. Mr. Mof- 


fett, the mica + 
> “Ne Missionary, gathered us once, and, giving us a 
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very good lesson from the Bible, set our minds at peace, 
In the spring of A.D. 1895 I began to feel God's call 
and my duty to go to my native town and preach the 
gospel there. Being zealous for the growth of the 
church, I preached to everybody, and on Sundays held 
meetings, where I tried to explain the Bible. At Pyeng 
Yang I went. to the missionaries’ Bible classes, and, as 
my knowledge in the Bible grew more and more, my 
faith became stronger and stronger. I was very much 
troubled that my parents and my own family did not 
believe, but the loving Lord heard my prayers, and our 
whole family repented of their sins, and were now born 
to become God's children. It is impossible for me te 
tell freely about all that the Lord has been doing for 
me in his loving-kindness, therefore I tell only very 
briefly about it.’’ 

These were two of the Korean Christians, men of 
simple faith, convinced of their own sin, and joyfully 
trusting Jesus Christ, the only Saviour. Him they were 
preaching to all, after first bringing their own households 
to him. Very winning and attractive they were, bring- 
ing vividly to our view what the early Christians, stum- 
bling, primary, but full of divine love and gladness, must 
have been. And, thinking of them, my heart’ turns 
back longingly to them, and I do not at all agree with 
the captain of the Palos that 


‘Those who escape never care to return 
To that ‘morning calm’ country again, 
Where there's nothing on earth that would cause 
one to yearn 
For that far-away land of Chosen.” 
New York City. 
% 
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At a Queen’s Coronation 


By the Baroness Brantsen 
September 94, at The Hague 


OLLOWING the coronation ceremonies of Queen 


Wilhemina at Amsterdam, she returned in tri- 
umphal entry to The Hague.--ar-an early hour in the 


afternoon the beautiful Groote Kerk is thrown open to a 
select public for the service which is to be held at the 
special request of the young sovereign. It speaks of 
itself that it is to be a service of praise and prayer. The 
young heart that has been so overfull of all the thrilling 
emotions and impressions of the last few days has sought 
to consecrate the first hours of her return to the royal 
residence to this public thanksgiving. And so it is in- 
deed a hymn of praise that greets the ears of Queen 
Wilhelmina as, accompanied by the Queen-mother, she 
enters the sacred precincts at precisely three o’ clock. 
The court dignitaries have preceded their majesties, 
and also the Prince and Princess of Wied, the Grand 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar with his daughter the Duchess 
of Mecklenburg, and the son and daughters of the 
Prince of Wied, have been conducted to their seats, 
leaving an empty space in front of the pulpit which 
the queens will occupy. The church is filled with 
authorities of state and court, and their and 
daughters, and the representatives of foreign courts, 


wives 


and therefore with bright uniforms and dresses, making 
a brilliant picture in the soft light with which the church 
is filled, the effect of a bright sunlight outside, modified 
by the stained-glass windows through which it pene- 
trates. The boys of the uigh school and gymnasium 
are present in a quaint historic costume in which the 
orange color predominates. It is thus they went about 
in the times of Prince Maurice of Nassau, son of Wil- 
liam the Silent, with whose name American readers 
have been made familiar through the works of Motley. 
It seems natural that the youthful element should be 
represented wherever the young Queen appears. But 
all sorts and conditions of men are here,—all count 
themselves happy who could obtain by right or by favor 
a card admitting them to this service with their Queen. 
The organ has been playing while the church was filling, 
and around it are grouped the amateur choristers, male 
and female,—the latter all in white with orange orna- 
ments, —who will lead the singing. 

As the signs of the Queen's coming accentuate them- 
selves, the whole congregation rise to their feet, and, 
entirely in harmony with the spirit of the service to be 
held, the young Queen enters with a radiant countenance, 
and passing with a quick energetic step to the place re- 
served for her, followed by the Queen-moth +, she first 


greets the members of the royal family, and then 
her seat as the choir falls in with the well-known 


takes 


** Now let us all thank God, 
To him all praise be due, 
Who calls us through his word 
To life forever new, 
Who through hjs only Son 
Prepares a home above, 
And calls the souls redeemed 
To what was won by love."’ 


The pulpit is occupied by the court chaplain, \Dr. 
Vander Flier, the same who prepared the Queen for con- 
firmation. A prayer follows, for which, according to 
the old Dutch custom, all men rise and women remain 
sitting. In this prayer Dr. Vander Flier thanks God for 
what he mercifully has given in the person of the young 
Queen to the nation. A hymn is then given out, and is 
sung by the whole congregation, sitting : 

**How shines thy goodness ever new 
Thy majesty, O Lord, how bright, 
How dazzling to our weaker sight ! 
Afresh this morn proclaims thy power, 
Thy wondrous mercy in this hour, 

The marvels of thy faithful care. 

We feel constrained to sing thy praise, 
And voice and hands before thee raise, 
When to thy courts we come."’ 

The subject of Dr. Vander Flier's address, after a 
word of welcome to the queens, the members of the 
royal family, and all present, is taken from Ezra 3 : 11, 
‘‘And all the people shouted with a great shout ;"’ 
or, as the Dutch version runs, ‘All the people rejoiced 
He showed how the whole nation 


” 


with a great joy. 
rejoices because a member of the deeply loved House 
of Orange is given again to ascend the throne, and 
summed up some of the great services rendered to the 
country by this racg. In all Europe there is no dynasty 
so closely united to the nation as that of the Oranges. 
In other lands, sovereigns have to defend their right to 
the throne. How totally different here! The young 
Queen is heir to a splendid past, and she, the young- 


est offshoot of the old trunk, sees all the devotion of 
wie rau Centered upon herseu. LUCLCIVIC Wie taut 1 
jubilant, and thanks God with a deep joy that he has 
kept this loved dynasty from dying out. 

And, next to God, gratitude is due to the royal mother, 
who has brought up her child for the Dutch people. 
‘*The place which Your Majesty occupied as Regent has 
been vacated, but the place now in the hearts of the 
nation will never be left empty,—a in 


place your 


people's prayers.'’ The preacher here interrupted his 
discourse, and the choir alone sang a hymn of the fif- 
teenth century : 
‘Let all our praise to God be given, 

The King of kings and Lord of heaven, 

No earthly brightness e er can dim 

His honor or his glory. 

Let all our praise to God be given, 

Praise, praise to him !"' 

In the second part of the address the significance of 
the nation’s fidelity was brought out, a fidelity almost 
Where love is wanting, poor 
is the nation, poor the sovereign. Mutual love is the 


invariably won by love. 
true cement of a throne. ‘This love leads to unity, not 
to uniformity or sameness, but to the concord which is 
capable of s-crifice. In unity of heart lies greatness of 
blessing. 

The choir then sang an old setting of Psalm 118, 
with accompaniment of the organ, and then one of the 
old sacred songs of the time of William the Silent, the 
words rearranged by Dr. Beets, a well-known poet and 
preacher of the present. 

Thanksgiving was now offered up, and then the con- 
gregation, all standing, join in the first verse of Psalm 118 : 


‘* Let each one praise God's goodness here."’ 


The benediction follows, and then the brilliant congre- 
gation slowly disperses, after the departure of the queens, 
to the sound of Handel's « Hallelujah.’’ As the halle- 
lujah dies away, the organ takes up the national hymn, 
and all who are still inside and around the church join 
their voices in these patriotic strains. 

At the moment when their majesties the queens wére 
leaving their places in the church, a small number of 
very young orphan children, in their picturesque dress 
(of the Dutch Reformed Church of The Hague), were led 
before them, holding orange baskets filled with white 
It 
was a touching sight which appeared to give great pleas- 


roses, which they strewed before the Queens’ feet. 
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ure both to the Queen and to her mother, as they 
accepted the little ones’ homage. 


Arnhem, Holland. 
x%%% 


Christianity Seen Through the Ages 
By John Bascom, D.D., LL.D. 


F we compare Christianity with the other leading re- 
ligions of the world in historic perspective, we shall 
be struck with its great superiority. Our religious faith 
not only itself yields a long trail of light ; this trail lies 
surrounded by, and links together, most of the civiliza- 
tion of the globe. Western Asia, northern Africa, and 
Europe, to which a large part of our historic knowledge 
is confined, all give a background to the events with 
which our religious convictions are intertwined. Cen- 
tral and eastern Asia, with which Brahmanism, Confu- 
cianism, Booddhism, are associated, yield events much 
less distinct and much less closely connected with the 
present civilization of the world, 
We can hardly be said to have, for a religious faith, 
a historic perspective, till we know distinctly the locali- 
ties to which its narratives pertain, the peoples involved 
in them, and can, from independent sources, restore to 
ourselves the life of which it formed a part. Our belief, 
as a religious, history, may be said to date from Abra- 
ham, the Father of the Faithful. But Abraham was born 
in the midst of Chaldean civilization, now restored to us 
by many vivid records. We know with great fulness the 
life which surrounded him and the religious repulsions 
which drove him forth from it. The germs of our 
monotheistic faith are carried back in a very clear and 
certain way into the heart of a polytheism whose restora- 
tion constitutes a very pictorial and complete chapter in 
We know much of the spiritual insights and 
superstitious perversions, the penetrating points of light, 
and the overshadowing darkness, which tended both to 
call forth and to repel the faith of Abraham. The 
narrative of his life leads back to the heart of the full and 
well.estahlished records of the warld when-men were 
coming into large posséssion of its physical resources. 
The relation of the Israelites to Egypt, though later 
and less direct, gives another and very distinct historic 
attachment. If the patriarchal tribal life of the chosen 
people dates from Chaldea, its national life dates from 
Egypt, and the valley of the Nile furnishes another his- 
toric vista of much the same depth and clearness as that 
of the valley of the Euphrates, Indeed, the portions 
which are least illumined in the history of Israel are 


history. 


relatively modern ones, in which the nation pursued a 
more isolated and individual career. We need only 
mention the broad path of light through Grecian and 
Roman history by which our faith is led up to these ear- 
lier events, On either side of the trail, starting with the 
monotheism of Abraham, lies most of the known history 
of the world. 

It is well to draw attention to a few of the results of this 
deep incorporation of religious dogma with the events of 
human life, It gives a sense of reality to the religious 
convictions of the world that is very much needed. Our 
belief in our Christian faith as a divine revelation often 
hides from us the directness of its adaptation at each stage 
to the changing circumstances with which it was associ- 
ated. The circumstances and the revelation were re- 
ciprocal parts of each other. They mutually interpret 
each other, as do the words spoken on a given occasion 
and the persons to whom they are spoken. There is no 
direction in which our teaching in the Sunday-school will 
gain more in definiteness, interest, and insight, than by a 
careful tracing of the historic dependence of the -Word, 
—spoken at so many times and for such diverse ends. 

Religious belief is especially liable to become fantas- 
tic by a detachment from persons and things. It has 
been a common experience, and still is, of the Christian 
Church, that some extreme opinion or fanciful hope has 
sprung up, and led a certain number aside from the 
highway of revelation. Some religious notion is slowly 
inflated like a bubble, floats securely in the air, but van- 
ishes the moment it touches an object. These visionary 
and extreme tendencies of faith are corrected by famili- 
arity with the historic perspective, the receding lines 
of light along which the religious life of the world has 
come forward to its présent strength. 

Only thus can the delays in the coming of the king- 
dom of heaven, and the directions which the work has 
taken at different times, be plain to us, If the mind is 
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constantly turning to revelation as something sufficicnt 
unto itself, something independent of obstacles, carry- 
ing with it its own omnipotence, the delays in the 
kingdom of heaven become unaccountable and the mis- 
takes of men unendurable. We lose hold of the two 
things involved in growth,—light from above and re- 
sponse from beneath, We come to think that the only 
thing we need is more sunlight, not more fertility, more 
return to the soil of the organic products of previous 
growth. Our vehicle is a two-wheeled vehicle, and it is 
in vain that we clean and oil one axle if we do nothing to 
the other axle. 

Indeed, the understanding of the historic perspective 
of religion is absolutely essential to understanding re- 
ligion itself. Religion is an infinitely "complex thing. 
It is the highest, fullest form of life, and,it implies “a 
mastery of things and events reaching deep and wide. 
It implies a perpetual response between life and all the 
conditions of life,—not one man, but many men, in- 
structed in the truth ; not instructed in it merely, but 
deeply reverent of it and gladly obedient to it,—a so- 
ciéty with its best physical, commercial, and political 
resources built up into a kingdom everywhere pervaded 
by a clear, pure, loving consciousness of that which is 
good, ‘The delays and the difficulties, the retreats and 
the advances, the hopes and the disappointments, of 
such a growth, are inexhaustible. And here they are 
dropping in everywhere along the historic vista, —a vista 
that mounts up to us and passes by us, a widening, 
brightening stream of light. 

Williamstown, Mass. 
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The Sunday-School Congress beyond 
the Mississippi 
By C. G. Trumbull 


MAHA'S Trans-Mississippi Exposition reminds one 
strongly of the Chicago World's Exposition of 
1893, and Omaha's Trans-Mississippi Sunday-school 


Congress, which held its closing session on Friday, Sep- 
tember 30, retmiimnaca one vr an raitermauonal Convention 


in the strength and variety of its list of speakers, and in 
the far-reaching influence that it promises to exert upon 
the Sunday-school interests of at least the Western States. 

The name ‘‘ Congress,"’ that President G. G. Wallace 
of the Nebraska Sunday-school Association gave to the 
gathering, indicates wherein it differed from the usual 
Sunday-school convention. There were no appointed 
delegates in attendance ; it was not a delegated body. 
It was simply an assembling of those interested in Sun- 
day-school work to enjoy the addresses of a remarkably 
choice list of able speakers on practical subjects, and to 
learn of the progress and present condition of the work 
in the states beyond the Mississippi. 

The state, county, and township convention officers 
who attended the Congress—and, indeed, such officers 
eyerywhere—can well afford to imitate, in later conven- 
tions, the admirable example set by the Congress in 
many of its details. Its close adherence to the program, 
for instance, spoke volumes for the care with which that 
program had been prepared, weeks or months in ad- 
vance. Strict attention to the time limits indicated in 
the program, another admirable feature, was made pos- 
sible by the courteous firmness and executive skill of 
Mr. Wallace, the presiding officer. The rule of keeping 
each entire afternoon during the session of the Congress 
free from meetings, thus affording all an opportunity for 
refreshing rest and recreation, was an innovation, ahd a 
highly commendable one. The uniformly high rank of the 
speakers, all of whom spoke from ripe experience, none 
from untried theories, made every session well worth at- 
tendmg. B. F. Jacobs, for instance, chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the International Sunday-school 
Association, explained in vivid detail the range and plan 
and purpose of the international work. Marion Lawrance, 
secretary of the Ohio Association, described the present 
working and outlook of the Home Department, and 
gave suggestions out of his own rich experience as to the 
management and control of a Sunday-school. Hugh 
Cork, field secretary of Minnesota, told how a recent 
house-to-house visitation had been conducted to cover 
all Minneapolis. Later this fall Mr. Cork will conduct 
a similar but improved visitation throughout the city of 
St. Paul, and he will tell the readers of The Sunday 
School Times, in a special article, just how the work was 
done there. W. J. Semelroth, editor of the Inter- 


national Evangcl, made a strong presentatior. of the Claims 
of what is called ‘‘normal’’ work upon every Sunday, 
school, indicating what general lines of advanced Bible 
study many normal classes‘now pursue, and sketching 
briefly the history of this movement. Jessc Lymag 
Hurlbut’s strong presentation of the points “wherein 
the average Sunday-school succeeds*’ was a heartily 
optimistic message of encouragement t- faithful teachers 
everywhere, 

And so the able program continued. Dr. Georgep 
Merrill gave Bible students new help and inspiration f, 
their study by suggesting and illustrating the meth 
of ‘‘ four steps’’ by which a well-known life of Lincdy 
was prepared : first, the exhaustive gathering of ma, 
terial ; second, the thorough study of that materia): 
third, the systematic organization of that material 
and, fourth, the practical application or teaching of the 
organized material. Primary workers had a treat in the 
presence and counsel of Miss Mabel Hall, primary jp. 
structor in Moody's Bible Institute, Chicago, and Mrs, 
Roxana Beecher Preuszner, primary superintendent 2 
Lawrence, Kansas, whose ‘‘ Hints for the Primary 
Teacher’’ in The Sunday School Times will be remem. 
bered. Professor H. M, Hamill, the International Field 
Worker, gave sound, practical advice concerning the 
use of ** appliances’’ in Sunday-schools. 

If one main purpose of any Sunday-school convention 
or congress is to inspire its participants with new courage 
and zeal for the work, then the Omaha Congress accom. 
plished a main purpose to an unusual degree. It i in. 
spiring to know of a Sunday-school class a hundred’ 
miles long, composed of telegraph ~operaters, led, over 
the wires, by one of their number, who has obtained 
special permission for this use of the wires for thirty 
minutes every Sunday morning ; or to know of a Sunday- 
school of only forty members that conducts a Home 
Department of eight hundred members ; or to know that 
an interdenominational house-to-house visitation was 
carried on in a Western city where, in the entire city, 
only one in two hundred persons refused to give the 
desired information, and a Methodist and a Presby- 


terian joined in inviting a stranger to attend a Baytist| 


church! It is inspiring to hear from Mr. Jacobs the 
statement that never before in the history of the world 
was there an organization formed for such a purpose as 
characterizes the International Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, of which every Sunday school worker can feel that 
he is a part. And it should be a source of inspiration 
to the thirteen millions of Sunday-school members of 
North America to mark the sign of the times furnished 
by such a gathering of the Sunday-school forces in the 
great West as made this recent Sunday-school Congress 
in Nebraska.a possibility and a success, 
Omaha, Neb. 
2% 


A Sunset 

September 7, 1898 

_ By a Looker-On 

. 

SPELL of intense and constant heat had continued 
for several successive weeks in the city of New 
York as in the country generally. At length the often 
disappointed scrutiny of the Weather Bureau's report 
was cheered by the welcome word, ‘‘ Decidedly coolet 
by Wednesday evening."’ The day of promised relief 
arrived, warmer and more enervating it seemed thaa 
those that had gone before, not giving any sign of a fall 
in temperature until the afternoon had half worn away. 
Suddenly the air darkened, great sullen clouds gath- 
ered overhead, from whose capacious angry depths 
thunder and lightning, wind and rain, were violently an 
abundantly discharged. An hour's time exhausted the 
tempest’ s force, and the sun set visibly, emerging “i* 
tinctly from a rack of vapors. The wide waters of the 
bay quickly caught a rosy tint} as did the masted ships 
the stately Sound boats, and white-sailed sloops, while 


ian 


the city, rising mountain-like in height and proportiom™ 


and resting ponderously on its island foundations, * ll 
held mist wreaths, remnants of the storm, clinging ‘0 '© 
somber towers and spires, and lingering in the <im 


terstices of its huge marts of trade. 

On the broad western sky a spectacle worthy of a 
world audience was displayed. Color wrought its 
most in hues of yellow gold, glowing in vast distended 
masses. The whole gampt of reds was there, from ** 
shell pink to gorgeous crimson, and full-toned. roy 
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urple, blue, ‘* as the body of heaven in clearness,"’ 
it a paler shade, saying, by its aspect of peace and 
purity. .« Earth-dweller, be thou faithful and true ;"’ 
and interspace of rare, robin’ s-egg green, token of hope 
for the morrow, —all waxing, waning, varying in grand 
forms and noble effects, changing with every passing 
nt into something more rich and beautiful. The 
elements were melting with fervent heat, and presently 
the embers lay vivid but dying above the far curve of 
the Jersey coast ; and the conflagration burned itself 
away into level reaches of light ineffable, alternating 
with bands of growing darkness. 

A cool breezé, like a commissioned herald bearing a 
special message of grace and blessing, sprang out of the 
The summer heat was conquered, consumed in 
Titanic fires. The prayers of men for a.season of re- 
freshing were answered. God had shown forthghis mar- 
So shall he, once and again, make all 


mome 


west. 


yelous glory. 
things new. 
Brooklyn, N. 7; 
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Danger of Waiting for Children to 
“Grow Up” 


By Margaret Meredith 


HERE used to be a feeting that children could not, 
practically speaking, become Christians. I know 
that this feeling really did exist, and I have clearly seen 
that with some people, dangerous and ruinous as it is, it 
exists yet. Plenty of Sunday-school teachers openly say 
to infant scholars, ‘‘ This is the way to be saved. Do 
learn all about it, so that after a little while, when you 
are Lig enough, you can act upon it.’’ 

But, as a good deal is said and written about this mis- 
take, my point of attack to-day is a less vital one, though 
a somewhat similarly wrong view in the teaching of 
children. 

We look upon children, and so make them look upon 
themselves, as ‘‘ going to be men come day,’’ 
rady to be men,’’ 


‘« getting 
‘‘ preparing for a place in the world’s 
work,"’ as if they were in an unsatisfactory, useless posi- 
tion now, the only incentive of which must be that some 
day they will really begin to live, and will live better if 
they conscientiously do their best during this waiting. 

It is asking too much of a child to enthusiastically 
work and suffer for the benefit of another state of exist- 
ence, the state of being ‘‘ grown up,’’ which, it is trained 
to feel, will be a state quite apart from anything that is 
possible for it now, or that ‘it can even be in sympathy 
with, 

Is not the wee child's life, as soon as it can think at 
alland act upon its thinking, just the first end of the 
same roll of stuff which that soul is to go on weaving 
until death ? 

Is not early chiidhood as capable of usefulness, actual 
What makes 
An honest intention, an honest desire to 
help people, made effectual by God's blessing. That is 
what saves the world,—just true goodness. And is not 
a child as capable of true goodness asa man ? 

lt is not carpenter work that does good in the world, 
nor pleading in court, nor sewing, nor surgery, nor dig- 
Nations have had all these things in 
abundance, and have been cursed with acurse. That 
which does good is the good spirit with which one works. 
That what brings God's blessing,—God's blessing 
which alone ‘* maketh rich."’ 
earth ;"’ 


soul-saving usefulness, as the prime of life ? 


usefulness ? 


ging trenches. 


‘‘Ye are the salt of the 
ye,—not your muscle, nor your well-developed 
mind, nor your successful business, but ye yourselves, 
the quality of- the fiber of your being. 

Cannot a child be truly good in working out its daily 
duties, exactly as a man can? What logi@is there in 
out to it that secondary motive, ‘‘ If you will do 
well now, you will some day be very useful.’’ 

Why not say: ‘* Do right, for this poor, bad world 


holding 


ret “Ss you so much. Try to do right ; be faithful, be 
diliger tan 

‘igent, stand by your colors,-speak words for Jesus. 
God sees 


God counts each action, weighs the good pur- 
pose of each, and will cause your life, day by day, to 
be the salt of the earth, to save souls, in proportion to 
the salt of true goodness which is in you’’? 

This is the way you talk to a man—or ought to. You 


could not promise him more ? 
child less ? 


I 


Dare you promise a 


‘wt RO, we urge a child to be good for the sake of 


voice. * 
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being good,—a very high motive to venture upon with 
even the most mature of Christians, —and we leave out 
these strong, influential inducements with which the 
Bible teems. No wonder we need to use so many pun- 
ishments to keep the child, at least outwardly, on the 
right track. 
Childhood is not merely a time of preparation. _Life- 
work begins with dawning intelligence, and goes on to 
the last breath of threescore and ten. Childhood, in- 
deed, has more school hours usually than manhood ; 
but that is only a matter of proportion. Life is one long 
school,——even quite aside from schooling of soul. A 
supreme-court judge is generally still diligently learning ; 
but does he think of that as any lessening of |.is respon- 
sibility, any weakening of his motive ? : 
Princeton, N. J. 
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For Children at Home 


The Rich Twins 


By Celia M. Stone 


“ 


= AMA, I wish we could have bicycles and other 


things,’’ and the twins managed to look quite 
unhappy. 

‘*So do I wish you could have bicycles and other 
things that you would like,’’ said mama; ‘but papa 
and I can’t seem to get them and get you what you 
really need. 


The twins looked more and more miserable, and 
added : 

‘*We can't have bicycles, and we can't have nice 
clothes, like other children, and—and ’’— n 


‘«Wouldn’t you like to go and live with some one 
who could get you everything you could-ask for ?’’ said 
mama, 


‘«Why, is there any one who could ?”’ 
twins in the same breath. 


asked tha 


‘¢You know that rich Mr. Porter on the hill? They 
have no children, and I-have heard that they would like 
to adopt one. Perhaps they would take you both. At 
any rate, | don’t see how any one could help wanting 
both of you,’’ said mama, with a little tremble in her 
‘‘Let’s go right up, and see if they wouldn't 
like you.’’ 
«*Oh, 
comes, and see what he thinks,”’ 


no! not right up. Let's wait until 


papa 
said Jamie ; and Ruth 
said, ‘* Let's see what he thinks,’’ because she always 
said just what Jamie did. 

‘«] think it would make papa feel very badly to see 
you go,’ replied mama, ‘and you need not take one 
thing from home.’’ 

' 


‘« Why, we must have our best clothes ! 
best."’ 


yes, our very 


‘Oh, no! they are not half fine enough for rich 
children.”’ 
‘« Well, we should wanf our tin dippers that you gave 


?? 


us 

‘« You would have silver mugs to drink from, then !"’ 

«‘ Well, I couldn't sleep in anything but my crib that 
papa sat up nights to make. You know they are so 
much prettier than store cribs ; and, Ruth, we must take 
the birthday rose-bush papa brought us from the fair.’’ 

‘*And you never knew that papa went without his 
dinner to buy it, for he had not money for both,’’ an- 
swered mama. ‘‘The roses are just like those his 
mother had when he was a boy. But they have a rose- 
garden at Mr. Porter's, so the gardener would not care 
for yours. Hadn't we better go right up and see if they 
do not want you ?”’ 

‘* Couldn't we have you and papa and our home too, 
just the same as we do now?"’ and Ruth chimed in, 
‘Same as now ?"’ 

‘Why, I think that, if they took you to their home, 
they wouldn't want you to come back to your old home."’ 


‘*Oh, mama! 
home too !"’ 

«‘ And,’’ mama replied, ‘‘ We can’t do half as much 
for you as we want to. Papa said, last night, that God 
had given him such a dear home he wished he could do 
more for us. Poor papa! he works so hard, and *'— 

‘Didn't you tell him we had everything that we 
wanted ? What did you say ?’’ 


we couldn't live away from you and 
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‘What did I say? Why, I didn't know that you 
cared more for bicycles and clothes than for us, and I 
told him we were the happiest family in the world, and 
that if we could have him, and''— 

‘**O mama! we haven't got to go to 
have we? 


Mr. Porter’ s,— 
Can't we stay with you ?’’ and Jamie fell 
sobbing on one shoulder, while Ruth, with real tears, 
wept on the other, and mama had shining drops in her 
beautiful eyes. 

The tears washed away every trace of discontent, and 
when mama said, ‘* Let's gather some of your lovely 
roses for the tea-table to please papa,"’ 
contentment and joy in every rose-petal. 

Kent's Hill, Me. 


the twins found 
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An Order of Service for October 23 
(Isaiah Called to Service.—Isa. 6 : 1-13) 


CALL TO ORDER. —By announcement of hymn. 

OPENING Hymn. 

PRAYER. —By pastor, for the school, lesson-study, and 
the sick and absent. 

PsALM READING.—From the selections given below. 

LESSON Hymn. 

LESSON READING. 

Lesson Stuby.—Warning bell five minutes before close. 

Hymn. 

QUESTIONS FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT. —Put to indi- 
vidual classes. 

CLosinG Hymn. —Doxology. 

[Making up class records for the day, collecting and distribut- 


ing library books, collecting money offerings, and reports of sec- 
retary and others, are to be provided for by the superintendent.] 


% 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
aeuryy teuryy drury , 1UTU WIUU AAiltigieey: * omnes yy * 3 


‘*Oh, worship the king, all-glorious above.”’ 


‘* Holy, holy, holy is the Lord."’ Psalm 99 : 1-5. 
‘Take my life, and let it be. - S Psalm 97 (4-8. 
‘Hark, the voice of Jesus crying. 

‘* Lo; the day of God is breaking.”’ Psalm 32 ; 1-5. 
**Ye servants of the Lord."’ 

‘*God calling yet! shall I not hear? Psalm 72 : 17-19. 
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Selecting a Sunday-School Library 


Q 


in view. 


By Milton A. Dixon 


UALITY, not quantity ; merit, not mediocrity ; in- 

terest, not indifference,—these were the objects 
* had 
sounded well in reports, and appealed to visitors, but, 


‘‘Our library of a thousand volumes’ 


had it been a collection in a foreign tongue, it could 
The time 
had come for a renaissance with us, and its arrival has 
been hailed with delight. 


hardly have been more generally avoided. 


First, librarians were selected for their competence, 
and not because in no other way could they be retained 
as members of the school. This fact alone accounts for 
These libra- 
rians enlisted a number of capable persons to assist in 
of books. Already a teachers’ reference 
library had been instituted in the school, so that the new 


much of the success of the new library. 
the sclection 


list for general circulation was to include : 

1. Books for children. 

2. Books such as girls love. 

3. Books for the boys,—stories neither of desperadoes 
nor of ‘‘ ninnies, 


” 


as the boys would call them, but ac- 
counts of heroism and manliness, such as arouse the 
boy's better nature. 

4. 


Each volume was personally examined by some mem- 


Books for the older members. 


ber of the committee, who passed on its interest and 
literary and moral merit. Some two hundred and fifty 
copies from the old library were retained, and the com- 
mittee, after long and careful work, selected,:at an ex- 
pense of less than $103, the list of books given below. 
The new library, of less than four hundred volumes, is 
well catalogued. Its circulation is registered with the 
aid of Bisbee’s Library Record, so that the status of 
each book is always subject to inspection, and unused 
books will be discarded, or, if more worthy than the 
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members have had reason to think, they will be called 
to the attention of the readers. Following is the list of 
new books. 

Beacon Light Series, by Natalie L. Rice (W. A. Wilde 
& Co.) : +‘ Airline,"’ ‘‘The Catcher of the Comets,’’ 
‘* The Silent Piano,’’ ‘‘ Tom-Tom's Rock,’’ ‘A Little 
Sister.’’ 

Little Prudy stories, by Sophie May (Lee & Shepard) : 
‘« Little Prudy,’’ ‘‘ Little Prudy's Sister Susie,’’ ‘‘ Little 
Prudy’s Captain Horace,"’ ‘Little Prudy's Cousin 
Grace,"’ ‘‘ Little Prudy’s Story Book,’’ ‘ Little Prudy’s 
Dottie Dimple.’’ 

Little Prudy's Flyaway Series, by Sophie May (Lee 
& Shepard) : ‘‘ Little Folks Astray,’’ ‘‘ Prudy Keeping 
House,"’ ‘‘Aunt Madge's Story,’’ ‘‘ Little Grandmother,”’ 
‘« Little Grandfather,’’ ‘‘ Miss Thistledown."’ 

Dottie Dimple Series, by Sophie May (Lee & Shepard) : 
‘* Dottie Dimple at her Grandmother’ s,’’ ‘ Dottie Dim- 
“ple out West,"’ ‘‘ Dottie Dimple at School,’’ ‘ Dottie 
Dimple at Home,"’ ‘‘ Dottie Dimple at Play.’’ ‘‘ Dottie 
Dimple’s Flyaway.’’ 

Mrs. A. E. Anderson-Maskell stories (D. Lothrop 
Co.) : ‘Children with the Animals,”’ ‘««Children with 
the Birds,’’ ‘‘Children with the Fishes."’ 

The Tide-Mill stories, by J. T. Trowbridge (Lee & 
Shepard): ‘‘ Phil and his Friends,”’ ‘«Phe Tinkham 
Brothers’ Tide-Mill,’’ «‘The Satin-Wood Box,’’ ‘‘ The 
Little MaSter,’’ ‘‘ His One Fault,’’ ‘‘ Peter Budstone.’’ 

The Silver Medal stories, by J. T. Trowbridge (Lee & 
Shepard) : ‘‘The Silver Medal,’’ ‘‘ Young Joe and 
Other Boys,’’ ‘‘ His Own Master,’’ ‘*‘ Bound in Honor,’’ 
‘« The Pocket-Rifle,’’ ‘‘ The Jolly Rover.’’ 

Louisa M. Alcott’s stories (Roberts Brothers) : ‘ Little 
Women,"’ ‘‘An Old-Fashioned Girl,’’ ‘‘ Litthe Men,’’ 
‘*Jo's Boys,’’ ‘‘ Eight Cousins,’’ ‘‘ Rose in Bloom,"’ 
«* Under the Lilacs,’’ ‘‘ Jack and Jill.’’ 

Aunt Jo's Scrap Bag Series, by Louisa M. Alcott 
(Roberts Brothers): ‘‘My Boys,’’ ‘*Shawl-Straps,"’ 
‘«Cupid and Chow-Chow,"’ ‘*My Girls,"’ ‘‘ Jimmie’s 
Cruise on the Pinafore,’’ ‘‘ An Old-Fashioned Thanks- 


Susan Coolidge’s stories (Roberts Brothers): ‘‘ The 
New Year's Bargain,’’ ‘‘ What Katy Did,"’ « What 
Katy Did at School,’’ ‘ Mischief's Thanksgiving,’’ 
‘*Nine Little Goslings,’’ ‘‘ Eyebright,’’ «*A Little 
Country Girl,’’ ‘‘What Katy Did Next,"’ ‘Clover,’’ 
‘« Just Sixteen,’’ ‘‘In the High Valley,’’ ‘‘A Guernsey 
Lily.’’ 

Thomas Hughes's books (Rand, McNally, & Co.) : 
‘Tom Brown's School Days,’’ 
ford.’’ 

The Quinnebasset Series, by Sophie May (Lee & 
Shepard) : ‘‘The Doctor's Daughter,’’ 4‘ Quinnebasset 
Girls,"’ ‘‘In Old Quinnebasset,'’ ‘‘Our Helen,’’ ‘‘ The 
Asbury Twins,’’ ‘ Janet.’’ 

War of the Revolution Series, by Everett T. Tomlin- 
son (Wilde) : ‘‘ Three Colonial Boys,’’ ‘‘ Three Young 
Continentals,’’ ‘‘ Washington's Young Aids."’ 

Travel-Adventure Series (Wilde) ; ‘‘ In Wild Africa,’’ 
‘The Land of the Kangaroo,’’ by Thomas W. Knox ; 
‘‘Over the Andes,’’ by Hezekiah Butterworth. 

Brain and Brawn Series, by William Drysdale (Wilde) : 


‘*Tom Brown at Ox- 


‘The Young Reporter,'’ ‘‘The Fast Mail,’’ ‘The 
Beach Patrol."’ 
Hezekiah Butterworth’s books (Appleton): ‘‘ The 


Boys of Greenway Court,'’ ‘‘ The Patriot School- Master.’ 

Charlotte M. Vaile’s stories (Wilde) : ‘‘The Orcutt 
Girls,’’ ‘‘Sue Orcutt.’’ 

Ellen Douglas Deland's stories (Wilde) : 
cessful Venture,’’ ‘‘ Malvern.’’ 

Mrs. C, V. Jamison’s ‘‘Seraph the Little Violinist.’’ 

‘Up to the Mark’ (American Tract Society). 

Mary Mapes Dodge's stories (Scribners) : 
Brinker,’’ ‘‘ Donald and Dorothy.’’ 

Fighting for the Flag Series, by Charles Ledyard Nor- 
ton (Wilde): ‘Jack Benson's Log,"’ ‘‘A Medal of 
Honor Man,’’ ‘* Midshipman Jack."’ 

Molly Elliot Seawell’s books: ‘‘ Quarterdeck and 
Fok'sle'’ (Wilde) ; ‘‘ Decatur and Somers,"’ «« Midship- 
man Paulding,’’ ‘‘ Paul Jones'’ (Appleton). 

Samuel Adams Drake's ‘‘ The Watch Fires of '76," 
(Lee & Shepard). 

Mary P. Wells Smith's ‘‘ The Young Puritans of Old 
Hadley '’ (Roberts). 

Frances Hodgson Burnett's + Little Lord Fauntleroy,"’ 
(Scribners). 

Edward Eggleston's stories : ‘‘ The Hoosier School- 


‘*A Suc- 


«* Hans 
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Boy’ (Scribners) ; ‘‘ The Hoosier School- Master ’’ (New 
York : Orange Judd Co.). 

Boy Pioneer Series, by Edward’S. Ellis (Philadelphia : 
Henry T. Coates, & Co.) : ‘‘ Ned in the Block House,”’ 
‘« Ned in the Woods,"’ ‘‘ Ned on the River.’’ 

Log Cabin Series, by Edward §. Ellis (Philadelphia : 
Porter & Coates) : ‘‘ The Lost Trail,’ «‘ Camp-Fire and 
Wigwam,"’ ‘‘ Footprints in the Forest.’’ 

Kirk Monroe's ‘‘ Big Cypress’’ (Wilde). 

Lew Wallace’s books (Harpers) : ‘‘ Ben Hur,"’ ‘‘ The 
Prince of India’’ (two volumes). 

Professor A. J. Church's books : ‘‘Two Thousand 
Years Ago’’ (Dodd, Mead, & Co.) ; ‘* To the Lions’’ Put- 
nams). 

Ian Maclaren’s books (Dodd, Mead, & Co.): ‘* Be- 
side the Bonnie Brier Bush,'’ ‘‘ The Days of Auld Lang 
Syne,’’ ‘* Kate Carnegie.’’ 

Jane G, Austin’s stories (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.) : 
‘«Standish of Standish,’’ ‘‘A Nameless Nobleman,”’ 
‘*Dr. Le Baron and his Daughters,’’ ‘‘ David Alden's 
Daughter.”’ 

Elizabeth Stuayt Phelps's «‘ A Singular Life’’ (Hough- 
ton). 

J. M. Barrie's stories: ‘‘A Window in Thrums”’ 
(Philadelphia: Henry Altemus) ; ‘‘The Little Min- 
ister’’ (New York: American Publishers’ Corporation). 

Jane Austen's stories : ‘‘Sense and Sensibility,’’ 
‘«Pride and Prejudice’’ (Estes & Lauriat) ; ‘‘Emma’’ 
(2 vols. London: J. M. Dent & Co.). 

‘« Professor Drummond's Addresses, with Biographical 
Sketch,’’ by the Rev. W. J. Dawson (Revell). 

Orison Swett Marden’s ‘‘Success’’ (Wilde). 

Dr. O. W. Nixon's ‘*‘How Marcus Whitman Saved 
Oregon *’ (Chicago : Star Publishing Co.). 

Springfield, Mass, 
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A marking plan. used in the First 
Methodist Episcopal school in Belle- 
ville, Illinois, of which R. W. Ropie- 


quet was superintendent until he enlisted in Company D, 
POUrUT Tititnotrs—-ytenewewey has eon foyia user In 


grading the classes and providing for promotions at the 
end of each year, in a school of about three hundred 
pupils. In many respects it is similar to the Loyal 
Army plan, now doing excellent work among the schools 
of Illinois. The marking used is based on a possible 
one hundred credits. A pupil failing to bring his Bible 
loses 15 credits for this negligence ; for tardiness, ten ; 
a larger number where no attention has been paid to the 
lesson during the week, and what remains is the num- 
ber given for attendance. The teacher is required to 
attend teachers’ -meetings regularly in order to get a clear 
record, a certain. number of credits being deducted for 
his failure to do this. 


A Successful 
Marking Plan 


Instead of issuing quarterly cer- 
tificates and diplomas, the superintendent prepares a 
list of the faithfu) ones each quarter, to be read to the 
school with necessary comments, and the class making 
the best record is termed the ‘‘ banner class,’’ and so 
recognized by visitors by a banner standing in their 
midst. Special attention is paid to the school’s records 
and statistics, and any increase or decrease is effectively 
emphasized before the class when the roll of honor is 
read at the end of each quarter. 


b 


A Sunday-school worker suggests that 
at the close of each session, as the 
school is about to disperse, a special 
prayer be offered by the superintendent for the homes 
there represented. The burden of the petition should 
be ‘‘ that the truths just taught may be carried to each 
home, and find a lodgment there."’ 


Remembering the 
Homes in Prayer 
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For the Teacher 


Two Answers 
By Fredricd L. Ballard 


A CHILD misleads his teacher quite as often as the 
teacher misleads the child, —and that is very 
frequently. 
Perhaps the teacher shows the child a picture, often a 
picture specially prepared to teach the child some fact 
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which is not included among the facts of a moder, 
child’s life. It may be a picture illustrating som, his. | 
toric custom now passed away. It may be an allegori. 

cal picture. The child is at once interested . what 

child is not interested in a picture? This often Mislead 

the teacher into the satisfied thought that the chilq un. 

derstands from the picture what the teacher wishes the 
child to understand. 

Here is an actyal experience with a little girl from ay 
intelligent home, —attentive in her Sunday-schoo| clase, 
and quick, as most children are, to remember, and af, 
wards use, words. and phrases which really mean NOthiag 
to her. Many children lead a teacher to suppose thy 
they have’given an understanding answer, —an answer j 
that to the teacher is adequate,—when to the child jt 
is but a form of words he has heard used before in thy 
same connection. 


We afl know very well the usual picture of an alty 


that abounds, ostensibly for the information of the chijg. 
ish mind, in illustrated Bibles, lesson leaves, and Syp. 
day-school papers. It is a more or less regular pile of 
stones with a sacrifice (to a child's eye merely some pat 
of an animal), laid at the top on a bundle of wood, 
from which a never-varying flame rises. 

I asked this little girl to tell me in her own words 
what she thought an altar was (in connection with the 
story of Paul's visit to Athens). There was no picture 
before the class. I did not let her give me any form of 
words for an answer, though I have small doubt by 
that she could have given me a well-sounding definition 
of an altar. I wanted her own idea. 
‘« Miss Ballard, I think an altar’s a kind of a store.”’ 

I doubt if a child of seven, never having seen an alta 
of the kind referred to used, could have a very true idea 
of one. But many children would deceive a teacher by 
a well-worded answer into supposing they had a true 
conception of the thing itself when the word “ altar” 
was used. 

If every answer given to every primary teacher were 
as truly indicative of the thought of the child, what rev 
elations there would be ! 


‘*Why did Paul travel from city to City?’ 1 ask, ak 


a dozen little folks are eager to say, ‘‘ To preach, Miss 
Ballard.’ (The large number of children ready with 
the same answer to such a question is suspicious.) 

‘* What do you mean when you say. that Paul went to 
Athens to preach ?’’ I ask again. This time there is 
only one answer, given after quite a pause, and evi- 
dently vague to the little answerer : 

‘« Why, ’ bout God.’’ 

How carefully the words. must be chosen in explain. 
ing, and how eagerly the teacher looks forward to the 
answer to that same question the following Sunday ! 

‘* Who knows why this friend of ours, Paul, journeyed 
from place to place ?’’ 

And the answer comes, this time with a look in the 
child’s eyes that assures the teacher of full appreciation 
of the words said : 

‘* So's he could tell people that didn’t know all ' bot 
Jesus Christ.’’ « 

Philadelphia. 
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Fireside Games played with cards are so popt 
Educational Card lar that it is well for teachers and 
Games parents to be familiar with such 
are not only unobjectionable, but which are distinctively 
educational in character. The Fireside Game Compaty 
of Cincinnati issue a series of such games, played, for the 
most part, like the old-time game of ‘« Authors.'’ Amon 
these are the ‘games of « Flags,’’ ‘«Artists,”’ ‘‘ May 
flower,’’ ‘‘ Poems,’’’ and ‘* White Squadron,’’ and the 
prices range from twenty-five to, thirty-five cents Pa 
pack of aBout fifty cards. They are highly enameled, 
and the pictorial reproductions are exceptionally wel 
done. 


> 4 
Co-operative In one school a series of co-operaliv? 
Opening opening exercises are held. Indi 
Exercises its 


vidual classes lead the school wie 
responsive readings, the lot falling in time upon al! 


ing to assist. Again, a musical class introduces 4% oa 
100 


l- 


familiar hymn, or renders a solo from Sunday-scl 
hymnal, the school joining in the chorus. 
class, in turn, is joyfully responsive in this, singing 
songs of praise upon invitation. ; 


The primay 
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October 8, 1898 


Lesson Helps 


Lesson 4, October 23, 1898 
Isaiah Called to Service 


GoLpEN Text: J heard the voice of the Lord, saying, 
Whom shall I send, and who will go forus? Then said J, 
Here am I; send me,—Isa, 6: 8, 

(Isa. 6: 1-13. Memory verses : 5-8.) 
Read Ezek. 2 and 3 


REVISED VERSION 


In the year that king Uzziah 
died I saw the Lord sitting 
upon a throne, high and 
lifted up, and his ! train filled 


COMMON VERSION 


1 Inthe year that king Uz- 1 
zi'ah died I saw also the Lord 
sitting upon a throne, high and 
lifted up, and his train filled the 


temple. 2the temple. Above him 

2 Above it stood the seraphim : stood the seraphim: each 
each one had six wings ; with one had six wings; with 
twain he covered his face, and twain he covered his face, 


with twain he covered his feet, 
and with twain he did fly. 

3 And one cried untg 
another, and said, Holy,. holy, 
holy, ‘s the LORD of hosts : the 
whole earth /s full of his glory. 

4 And the posts of the door 
moved at the voice of him that 
cried, and the house was filled 
with smoke. 

54 Then said I, Woe és me! 
for | am undone ; because I am 
a man of unclean lips, and I 
dwell in the midst of a people 
of unclean lips: for mine eyes 


and with twain he covered 
his feet, and with twain he 
did fly. And one cried unto 
another, and _ said, Holy, 
holy, holy, is the LORD of 
hosts : 2the whole earth is 
full of his glory. And the 
foundations of the thresholds 
were moved at the voice of 
him that cried, and the house 
was filled with smoke. ‘Then 
said I, Woe is me! for I[ 
am undone ; because I am 
a man of unclean lips, and 
I dwell in the midst of a peo- 


Ww 


4 


uw 


have seen the King, the LORD ple of unclean lips: for 
of hosts. mine eyes have seen the 
6 ‘Then flew one of the sera- King, the LORD of hosts. 


toa) 


phim unto me, having a live 
coal in his hand, which he had 
taken with the tongs from off the 
altar : 

7 And he laid ## upon my 
mouth, and said, Lo, this hath 
touched thy lips; and_ thine 
iniquity is taken away, and thy 
sin purged. 

8 Also I heard the voice of 
the Lord, saying, Whom shall I 
send, and who will go for us? 
‘Then said 1, Here am 1; send 
me. 

9 § And he said, Go, and tell 9 
this people, Hear ye indeed, 
but understand not ; and see ye 
indeed, but perceive not. 

10 Make the heart of this 
people tat, and make their ears 
heavy. and shut their eyes ; lest 
they see with their eyes, and 
hear with their ears, and under- 
stand with their heart, and con- 
vert, and be healed. 


‘Then flew one of the sera- 
phim unto me, having a 8 live 
coal in his hand, which he 
had taken with the tongs 
from off the altar: and he 
touched my mouth with it, 
and said, Lo, this hath 
touched thy lips ; and thine 
iniquity is taken away, and 
thy sin *purged. And I 
heard the voice of the Lord, 
saying, Whom shall I send, 
and who will go for us? 
Then I said, Here am 1; 
send me. * And he said, Go, 
and, teil thic neoanle Hear 
ye indeed, but understand 
not; and see ye* indeed, but 
perceive ,not. Make the 
heart of this people fat, and 
make their ears heavy, and 
shut their eyes; lest they 
see with their eyes, and hear 
with their ears, and ® under- 
stand with their heart, and 


N 


oO 


11 Then said I, Lord, how turn again, and be healed. 
long? And he answered, Until 112 Then said I, Lord, how long ? 
the cities be wasted without in- And he answered, Unti 
habitant, and the houses without cities be waste without in- 


habitant, and houses without 
man, and the land become 
utterly waste, and the LORD 
have removed men far away, 
and the forsaken places be 
many in the midst of the 
land. *tAnd if there be yet 
a tenth in it, itshall again be 
Seaten up :asaterebinth, and 
as an oak, *whose ! stock 
remaineth, when they ' are 
felled ; so the holy seed is 
the.! stock thereof. 


man, and the land be utterly 
desolate, 

12 And the LORD have re- 1 
moved men far away, and ¢here 
ée a great forsaking in the 
midst of the land. 

139 But yet in it shall de a 1 
tenth, and #¢ shall return, and 
shall be eaten: as a teil tree, 
and as an oak, whose substance 
isin them, when they cast ¢heir 
leaves : so the holy seed shall be 
the substance thereof. 


nN 


w 


1Or, skirts 2 Heb. the fulness of the whole earthis his glory. %Or, 
hot stone 4+*Or, expiated © Or, continually Or, their heart should 
understand 7 Or, But yet in it shall bea tenth, and it shall return, 
and shall be eaten up *%Or, burnt %Or, whose substance is in thei 
WOr, substance \ Or, cast their leaves 

or “purged ”’ in verse 7, the American Revisers would read “ for- 
given’ with margin, Or, exfiated ; and for ** the Lorv”’ would substi- 
tute * Jehovah ’’ in every case. 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


eS. EvENTS.—Joash, king of Judah, was suc- 
ceeded by Amaziah, and he by Uzziah, who was for 
The 
wo exercised dominion from Hamath to-the Elanitic gulf, 


Many years contemporary with Jeroboam II of Israel. 


This was made 
possible by the facts that Assyria had broken the power of 


Damascus, and had afterward herself suffered a term of de- 
cadence. 


and probably eastward to the Euphrates. 


In the lessons of the last quarter we found Amos 
calling attention to the revival of the Assyrian power and the 
A 
Menahem (2 Kings 15 


dangers accruing therefrom. crisis was reached in the 
lime of : 17-20) 

: 17-20). 
Assyrian inscriptions (Smith’s ‘* Canon,’’ pp. 117-120; Schra- 
1 
Ler ] pr : 
der, Vol. I, pp. 209-214 [217-223]) speak of Azariah of Judah 
as at the head 


Certain mutilated 


of a coalition against Assyria, extending from 
southward, and suffers great It 
ni « ees that Isaiah 2 to 4isa prophecy uttered just before 
Sse reverses, chapter § a prophecy uttered just after them, 
and chapter 6 a prophecy uttered a few years later. In the 
lesson we have not Isaiah's call to be a prophet, but his call 
to 4 new and especiallyshard stage of prophetic service. 
- remen year of the death of Uzziah was, according to 
piest interpretation of the biblical numbers, the year 


Hamat] : 
math which reverses. 
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228 of the Disruption, 775 B.C. (biblical), or 758 (Ussher), or 
between 740 and 730 (Assyrian), It was in the time of Tig- 
lath-pileser III, king of Assyria and Babylon, But, according 
to the biblical data, it was before Tiglath-pileser became 
king, while he was a subordinate of Asshur-daan III, 

PLAcE.—The temple in Jerusalem. 

PARALLEL PAssAGEs.—Matthew 13 : 14, 15; Mark 4: 12; 
Luke 8:10; John 12: 39-41; Acts 28 ; 25-28; 
ea: &. 

Anburn Theological Seminary, 


Romans 





Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


A Divine Call. A Human Response 


HILDREN can be sc touched with the stupendous glory 

of this lesson, that, like young Isaiah, they will never 

forget it. This apocalypse of God and behavior of man is 

wholly scientific, and illustrates some of the most fundamen- 
tal laws of our being. 
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1. God's appearances to men are usually 
most glorious. Ask pupils, the week before 
the lesson, to name such as they can remem- 
ber,—to Abraham, as fire the 
cloud ; to Moses in glory; the transfigura- 


; to Israel “in 


CASPIAN SEA 


tion ; to come again in the glory of the Father 
with all the holy angels. Many others, 

2. Men are smitten into humility, often into 
Ask for in- 
stances,—as Saul made blind, John falls as 


“ - 
(v. 5.) 


one dead, Isaiah says ** Woe is me!”’ 
ask for 


terror, by these ,appearances. 


Holiness overawes sinfulness. Men 
mountains and rocks to cover them. 
3. This unlikeness because of sin can be 
Ask God 
sent Ananias to Saul; immediately he was 
filled with the Holy Ghost. Isaiah, at the 
touch of the coal from the altar sprinkled with 


instantly taken away. instances, 


PERSIAN 
Gulf! the blood of the atonement, and glowing with 


the fire of love, had his iniquity taken away 





and his sin purged (v. 7). 





The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


OASH, who had repaired the half-ruined temple, died 
about twenty years before the end of the ninth century 
before Christ. The later part of his reign had seen him pass 
over to the strong heathen party, and at last he had perished 
by violence. Amaziah, his son, however, proved loyal to the 
old faith ; but, though he subdued Edom, which had revolted 
long before, he was in his turn so crushed by Jehoash of Israel 


that Terusalem itself was plundered. 


) Nor was his end better 
than that of his father, for he, ; 


too, was muraered 

Now, however, came on the throne, about 790 B.C., a king 
destined to a prosperous reign of fifty-two years, —Azariah, or 
Uzziah. 
Judah ; but he was no less famous for his devotion to the 


Brave in war, he widely extended the bounds of 
peaceful interests of his country. When he died, about the 
year 740 B.C., things were hastening to the end in Israel 
under Menahem. Assyria, however, hung like a storm-cloud 
over Judah on the northeastern horizon, and the heathen 
party in Jerusalem, though impotent for the time, was still 
strong, while the moral condition of the community, including 
that of the priests, was very low. Wealth had brought cor- 
rupting luxury, military success had fostered national pride ; 
and superstition and idolatry, with which Solomon had long 
before poisoned the land by his introduction of heathenism, 
had brought the true faith very low. But there was now one, 
Isaiah of Jérusalem, destined to revive the old religion. 
Though still young, he had pondered the state of things round 
him, and saw that the ruin impending over Israel would over- 
take Judah also, if it did not listen to the faithful servants of 
Full of 
deep thoughts on these high subjects, he had one day gone 


Jehovah, who still sought to win it back to him. 


up to the temple, the sounding trumpets, the music and 
psalms, and the altar with its cloud of smoke and incense, 
Sud- 
denly the single vision he is spoken of as seeing rose before his 


doubtless heightening his mental and spiritual fervor. 
inner eye. It appeared as if he saw Jehovah himself sitting on 
a throne, no longer in the confined and dark limits of the holy 
of holies, but in a mighty sanctuary, which rose high and 
spacious till it faded away into the infinite. High up in this 
shone the ineffable presence, attendant seraphim standing 
round, with faces and feet veiled by wings, while still other 
wings were ready to bear them in swiftest flight to fulfil the 
divine commands. The skirts of the robes of the Eternal 
filled the great vision, and while the seraphim, now the bare- 
footed priests of this vast temple, lifted up their voices in ado- 
ration, the very door-posts, far off, seemed to tremble at the 
sound, and all within was filled with the incense of their praise. 

Overpowered by the sight, Isaiah, as a sinful man, thought 
he must die ; but one of the seraphim, having taken a coal 
from the altar, and touched his lips with it, he was pro- 
nounced purged and clean. Henceforth he was ready to be 


a messenger for God to Judah. But he did not yet know the 


greatness of the task. 4 


‘This people’’—no longer ‘‘ my’ 
people—would refuse to hear till the state perished and the 
Then 


would appear, ‘ta holy seed,’’ and from them, as from new 


population had been carried far away. a remnant 
shoots from a felled tree, a race of faithful worshipers would 
rise. This vision was the conseeration of Isaiah, the greatest 
of the later prophets. 


Bournemouth, England. 


4. As soon as sin is taken away, men desire 
God above all earthly good. Whom in heaven but 
thee? There is none upofi earth that I desire in comparison 
with thee. 


have I 


Isaiah says, Send me on thy-.errands (v. 8). 

5. God accepts consecrations, and uses the consecrated, 
**Go, and tell’’ (v. 9). The business of prophets was seldom to 
sit in seclusion and write out prophecies of the future, but to 
to ** foretell 
forthtell,’? warn people, and save them if possible, often 
knowing that it was not. 


rebuke David, meet Ahab, not so much as to 


There had been a decline in religion in the two hundred 
and twenty years after the revival under Asa, also after the 
under Joash. Sensuous idolatry begets an abnormal appetite 
This 


appetite must be eradicated if possible by the bitters of warn-_ 


that is not satisfied, but grows by what it feeds upon. 


ing, and waste of the land, if not by the dire alternative of 
expatriation and death (vs. 11-13). 
Before destruction there is always warning, if God can find 
an Isaiah. 
University Park, Colo. 
“ 


Added Points 

Those frequenting God’s temple are the first to get visions 
of God’s glory. 

Not peering into the forbidden’, not making display of self, 
but ready to fly to service, is the ideal attitude for God’s ser- 
vants. 

Short it may be, but all-comprehensive must be the song 
that celebrates God’s glory. 

Comparison with our fellows may afford satisfaction, but he 
who sees God is consciously undone. 

He whom God pardons is fitted for work and ready to do it, 

Whether to service easy or hard, when God calls maa 
should go. 

Until God’s work is accomplished, no true man’s work is 
done. 

In the shadows of the present, look on to what shall be, 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 
the year that King Ussiah died I saw the Lord (v. 1). 


Expect 
You need 


and make special note of unusual experiences. 


So Isaiah marks the date of a great experience. 


not live at dead level. There may be for us periods of peculiar 
divine nearness and disclosure. I remember the year and the 
place of such experience in my own life. It was a time of 
special surrender to God concerning difficult and distasteful 
duty. In that 


moment my life mounted to higher plane. Transfigure sor- 


How wonderfully God came with his help! 


rows, hard duties, bleak disappointments, surprising joys, by 
What 


good seasons are to crops, that are such hours in the growing 


making them occasions of unwonted approach to God. 


of a soul. 

With twain he covered his face, and with twain he cor ercd 
his feet, and with twain he did fly (v. 2). 
and readiness: for fleet duty,—in such moods the seraphim 


Profound reverence 


hold themselves toward God. How mean and impiously 


audacious seems, in comparison, flippant and profane speech 
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concerning God! how rebellious and blameworthy our slug- 
gard service ! 


** Henceforth the majesty of God revere ; 
Fear him, and you have nothing else to fear."’ 


To God's call 
> swift, my soul, to answer him ; 


Be jubilant, my feet.’ 


Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts (v. 3). ‘* Holy’’ is 
the middle-English /oo/ (spelt now ‘* whole’’) with the y 
suffix. The literal meaning is ‘*‘ whole,’’ and in every way; 
so utterly excellent, flawless, perfect. Peculiarly has it come 
to be a word of character. 
of God, 


central fact concerning God. 


Infinitely whole is the character 
This is the 
Whatever else God may or may 


‘* Holiness is self-affirming purity.’’ 
not be, holy he must be. As the light fills the day, and floods 
everything the day includes, so holiness fills and floods all the 
divine activities. God loves holily, is just holily, is forgiving 
With such a God am I in 
If I 
And it is not what 
I think of myself which must determine destiny, but what this 
holy God thinks of me. 
asked of an old Puritan, 


holily, rules holily, judges holily. 
relation. Prepare to meet thy God,—this holy God, 


esteem sin of slight account, God cannot. 


‘* Why are you so strict?’’ was 
** Because we serve a strict God,”’ 
was the reply. Necessarily, holiness is righteous strictness. 
How we need the tonic of this truth amid our slippered 
lives ! 

Then said I, Woeis me! for lam undone; because Tama 
man of unclean lips (v. 5). ‘* The lips are, as it were, the 


blossom of a man, It is in the blossom of a plant that the 


plant’s defects become conspicuous ; it is when all a man’s 
faculties combine for the complex and delicate office of ex- 
pression that any fault which is in him will come to the sur- 
face.”’ Said Augustine, ‘‘O God, our hearts were made for 


” 


thee, and they can rest never but in thee. But when vision 


of God's holiness brings out our sin, as the light does the evil 
things the darkness hides, the ‘two’? of moral separation 
The whole truth of future 


Only the heavenly will 


falls, and we are self-condemned. 
retribution is in this structural fact. 
want to be in heaven. 

Thine iniquity is taken away, and thy sin is purged (v. 7). 
What the 
seraph did is typical of the atonement of Jesus Christ. That 
Saath 7 aie mne ase gee avd santa RNS PPE AB: 
nificant that hitherto the prophet had heard only the voices 
of the seraphim,—creatures only, less and other than God, 
now, being forgiven and set with God in right relation, hears 
the voice of the Lord. Just as an unhealed grudge will hinder 
the confidences of friendship, unforgiven sin will block inter- 
course with God. 

Then 1 said, Here am T; Have you never no- 
ticed how, when a little child has been forgiven some sin 
against its mother, it is instantly glad of service ? 


Thank God for the possibility of forgiveness. 


send me, 


Readiness 
of service is a searching and quick test of restored relation 
with God. 

Go, and tell this people, Hear ye indeed, but understand 
mot, etc, (vs. 9,10). Even the most difficult and discouraging 
service the forgiven man will not shirk. He will be swift to 
do God’s will ‘* as color follows light.’’ 

Philadelphia. 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


— 1-4.—They describe the outward form of a cer- 
tain vision, as it appealed to the prophet’s senses,— 
A throne high and lifted up: ‘The vision was on a gigantic 
scale.—//is train: His skirts, not his retinue. ‘The sitting 
figure that the prophet saw was so large that its skirts occu- 
pied the whole space of the temple floor. 
ve hin Not ** the 
The 
Apart from this passage it is used four times (Num. 
Isa. 14 : 29; 30: 


-Seraphim were 


standing abo seraphim,’’ or ‘* séraphims,”’ 


as in the Versions. noun means ‘burning ones.”’ 
> 


1:6,8 


6), always in the sense of fiery serpent. As 


to what sort of a figure a seraph was, we know what we can 
learn from this passage, and nothing more. 


represénted as ‘*‘ standing ’’ 


They are here 
in the air, on a level above that 
of the figure on the throne, each borne up by one pair of 
wings, while with two other pairs he reverently covers his 
face and his feet. It is not said that they were angels, nor 
that they stood in two rows.—One cried to another: Kept 
crying; the verb is frequentative.—//o/y, etc. : The three- 
fold repetition of the word is for symmetry of utterance ; 
there is no direct or necessary allusion to the doctrine of the 


So the 
margin of the Revised Version, but it reverses the subject 


Trinity.— 7he fulness of the whole earth is his glory 


and predicate of the Ilebrew. His giory is the sum of what- 


ever fills the whole earth.— 7he foundations ef the thresholds 


were moved: So potent were the energies revealed in the 


vision. The filling of the house with smoke has the same 
significance. 


Verses 5-7.—The prophet’s consciousness of guilt and of 


cleansing, in view of the vision.—O/f unclean fips: He is 
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despondent. He has prophesied for years, and his word has 
been unheeded. It must be because his lips are unclean. 
How unfit he is, therefore, to join in the praises of the 
seraphim, or to be in that presence !—A people of unclean 
lips; Those whom he represents are no more worthy than 
himself.— For mine eyes have seen, etc. : Even a pure man 
may not look upon God and live; how much*less a prophet 
who has proved a failure in the midst of a disobedient people ! 
— Unto me flew one of the seraphim: There is a gracious re- 
sponse to his contrition. —A /ive coal: The word is used only 
here and in 1 Kings 19 : 6. 
to be ** glow.’’ 


The stem meaning is believed 
By derivation the word might denote either 
a burning coal or a red-hot stone (marg. of Rev. Ver.), 
but surely it was a coal, and nota stone, that he took with 
the tongs from the altar.—Jn Ais hand: The coal was held 
by the tongs, which were held by his hand.—7ongs .. . 
altar; These details show that the place was the temple, and 
not some imaginary ‘ palace’? somewhere.— 7ouched my 
mouth: He has just spoken of himself as a man of unclean 
lips, and his office has been, and will be, that of a prophet, — 
one who speaks out for God, so it is ~peculiarly fit that the 
symbol of cleansing should be applied to his organs of speech. 
— Thine iniquity ; But it is the prophet himself, and not merely 
his lips, that is pardoned and cleansed. 

Verses 8-10.—He who is cleansed from sin is ready for 
service.—J heard: And he is in a listening attitude, ready to 
receive orders. — Go, and say to this people: The new service 
on which he is sent will consist in doing exactly what he has 
been doing.for years, uttering God’s word to an unapprecia- 
tive and unresponsive people.—//ear ye, indeed: In form, 
‘*To hear, hear ye,’’ the repetition intensifying the meaning. 
The margins give it ‘‘hear ye continually,’’ or ‘* without 
ceasing.’? The idea is that of hearing much, doing a great 
deal of hearing. — But understand not; Literally, ‘‘ And dis- 
cern ye not.’”’? Verbally, they are commanded not to discern 
and not to know, but such a command is naturally understood 
as a figure of speech, a strong way of asserting that they re- 
fuse to discern and to know.—A/ake thou the heart of this 
people fat: That is, incapable of intelligent thought. Ver- 
bally, the prophet is directed to incapacitate them, in order to 
prevent their repenting, but the intended meaning is that he 
shall do this in the sense of demonstrating that their heart is 
fat, and their ears heavy, etc.— 7urn again; Etymologically 


the same with ‘‘ convert’? in the Old Version. In fine, what 
€ propnet is w uv a w Keep On preaching, though he 


knows that the result will mainly be to demonstrate the 
obduracy of his hearers, and, in the case of some of them, to 
increase that obduracy. 

Verses 11-13.—The prophet accepts the hard task, but 
cannot help asking whether there is not a limit of time.— 
Until cities be waste without inhabitant: The answer 'prac- 
tically is, ‘‘ Until the threats you have already uttered in 
my name be fulfilled ’” (Isa. § : 9, etc.). Note how vividly 
the successive clauses picture a land whose inhabitants have 
been slaughtered or carried into exile.—And there shall still 
be in tt a tenth, and it shall again and again be for consum- 
ing: This is the anticlimax. Mere fractions of Judah will 
rally time after time, only to be each time newly ready to be 
consumed, From these depths the answer leaps at once to 
the heights.— Zeredinth : Not ‘teil tree.’? Insert ‘ the” 
before the two names of trees.—.“udbstance : In Revised Ver- 
sion, ‘‘ stock.’’ Uniformly used elsewhere in the sense of 
? or *‘column.’’ Naturally the stem or trunk of a 
tree, perhaps the whole tree except the leaves and fruit,— 
When they are felled: In Old Version, ‘* cast their leaves.’’ 
The form indicates a transitive meaning, and therefore not 
that of the Revised Version. Of the doly Land it is here 
said, literally, that it is ‘like the: terebinth, or like the oak, 
in the case of which, at leaf-casting, there is a stem ; its stem 
is a holy seed.’’ These generations of Israelites who sin and 
perish are, after all, but the leaves and fruit of the tree ; the 
tree itself is ** a holy seed,’’ the Israel contemplated in God’s 
irrevocable promise, imperishable, and sure ultimately to 
accomplish God’s purpose of blessing to all the nations. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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Vision and Service 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


W* may deal with this lesson as falling into three parts : 
the vision, its effect on the prophet, and his com- 


mission. 

1. The vision. ‘‘ In the year that King Uzziah died ” is 
more than a date for chronological accuracy. It tells not 
The throne of 
Its late occupant had been. 


a strong and prosperous king. 


only when, but why, the vision was given. 


David was empty. on the whole, 


His successor was a young 
man of twenty-five, and when he came to the 


war-clouds were. gathering, and threatened to drift towards 
Judah. No wonder if thoughtful minds were 
probably had been brooding over 


wise 


> throne ominous 


anxious. Isaiah 


such thoughts, and, like a 


man, ** went Sanctuary of God” 


into the 


7“ ~~ with them, 
here he saw with his inwar his great visi 
inward eye this great vision, which told 


him that the king of Judah was neither the dead Uzziah yy 

the young Jotham, but Jehovah. To be sure of that fact ve 

to banish regrets and forebodings, to dry tears, to stimulate 9 
to service. The prophet had, no doubt, gone into the temple 

burdened and anxious ; he would come from it burdened, jy 

deed, with his message, but with solemn trustfulness, Teady 

for work, and ashamed of his doubts. 

God never empties places in our homes and hearts, o; jy 
the nation or the church, without being ready to fill then 
He sometimes empties them that he may fill them. Sormy 
and loss are meant to prepare us for the vision of God, ang 
their effect should be to purge the inward eye, that it may sq 
him. When the leaves drop from the forest trees we can sail 
the blue sky which their dense abundance hid. Well for y 
if the passing of all that can pass drives us to Him who canng 
pass, if the unchanging God stands out more clear, more neg, 
more dear, because of change. 

As to the substance of this vision, we need not discuss 
whether, if-we had been there, we should have seen anything, 
It was doubtless related to Isaiah’s thoughts, for God dogg 
not send visions which have no point of contact in the recipi. 
ent. However communicated, it was a divine communicg. 
tion, and a temporary unveiling of an eternal reality. The 
form was transient, but Isaiah then saw for a moment “ the 
things which are ”’ The mist was lifted, and 
lo! the long line of glittering peaks serene, silent, pure, 
Who has eyes for the valleys when the Himalayas are dis 
closed ? 


and always are. 


The essential point of the vision is the revelation of Jeho. 
vah as king of Judah, 
demanded obedience. It was a sure basis of hope, but alo 
a stringent motive to loyalty, and it had its side of terror 9 
well as of joyfulness. ‘* You only have I known of all th 
families of the earth: therefore I will punish you for all your 
iniquities.’’ 


That relation guaranteed defense and 


The place of vision is the heavenly sanctuary of 
which the temple was a prophecy. Eminently significant and 
characteristic of the whole genius of the Old Testament is the 
absence of any description of the divine appearance. The 
prophet saw things ‘‘ which it is not lawful for a man to 
utter,’’ and his silence is not only reverent, but more eloquent 
than any attempt to put the Ineffable into words. 
this act of manifestation God was veiled, and * ¢/eve was the 
hiding of his power.’’ The train of his robe can be spoken 
af, hut nat the farm which it concealed even in revealing it. 
Nature is the robe of God. It hides while it discloses, and 
discloses while it hides. 

The hovering seraphim were in the attitude of service, 
They are probably represented as fiery forms, but are spoken 
of nowhere else in Scripture.. The significance of their atti- 
tude has been well given by Jewish commentators, who say, 
‘* with two he covered his face that he might not see, and with 
two he covered his body that he might not be seen,’’ and we 
may add, ‘‘ with two he stood ready for service, by flight 
whithersoever the King would send.’’ Such awe-strickea 
reverence, such humble hiding of self, such alacrity for swilt 
obedience, such flaming ardors of love and devotion, should be 
ours. Their song celebrated the ‘holiness and the glory” 
oftJehovah of hosts, We must ever remember that the 100: 
meaning of ‘‘ holiness ’’ is separation, and the popular mear- 
ing of moral purity is secondary and derivative. What is 
rapturously sung in the threefold invocation of the seraphs is 
the infinite exaltation of Jehovah above all creatural condi- 
tions, limitations, and, we may add, conceptions. That 
separation, of course, includes purity, as may be seen from 
the immediate effect of the vision on the prophet, but the 
conception is much wider than that. Very beautifully does 
the second line of the song re-knit the connection between 
Jehovah and this world, so far beneath him, which the burst 
of praise of his holiness seems to sever. 


Even in 


The high hea 

a bending arch; its inaccessible heights ray down sunshine 
and drop down rain, and, as in the physical world, every 
plant grows by Heaven’s gift, so in the world of huma: 
wisdom, goodness, and joy are from the Father of 
God’s ‘‘ glory,’’ is the flashing luster of his manifested | 
ness, which fills the earth as the train of the robe filled 
temple. The vibrations of that mighty hymn sh« 
‘*foundations of the thresholds’ (Rev. Ver.) with its tl 
derous harmonies. ‘* The house was filled with su 
which, since it was an effect of the seraph’s praise, 
explained as referring to the fragrant smoke of incens: 

as we know, symbolized ‘‘ the prayers of saints.’’ 

2. The effect of the vision ‘on the prophet. Th 
kindled as with a flash Isaiah’s consciousness of si 
expressed it in regard to his words rather than hi 
partly because in one aspect speech is even more a: 
than act a cast, as it were, of character, and partly 
he could not but feel how different was the mighty n 
burst from these pure and burning lips from the w 
flowed from and soiled his own. Not only the cons: 
of sin, but the dread of personal evil consequencé 
vision of the holy God, oppressed his heart. - We 
selves when we see God. Once flash-on a heart th 
of God’s holiness, and, like an electric search-light, it 
flaws which pass unnoticed in dimmer light. The « 
Christianity, which is the apology for -religion with 
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of us, has no deep sense of sin, because it has no clear vision 


of God. , 
[have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear; but now 


seeth thee: wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in 
The next stage in Isaiah’s experience is that 
ized and confessed is burned away. 


mine ey¢ 
dust and ashes. 
sin recogn Cleansing 
er than forgiveness is here emphasized. The latter is, of 


cluded, but the main point is the removal of im- 


rath 
course, I! 
purity. It is effected by one of the seraphim, who is the mes- 
cer of God, which is just a symbolical way of saying that 


sen 
God makes penitents ‘‘ partakers of his holiness,’’ and that 
nothing less than a divine communication will make cleansing 
possible. It is effected by a live coal. Fire is purifying, and 
the New Testament has taught us that the true cleansing fire 
js that of the Holy Spirit. But that live coal was taken from 
the altar. The atoning sacrifice has been offered there, and 
our cleansing depends on the efficacy of that sacrifice being 
applied 

rhe 
for service which springs-up in his purged heart. 


to us. 

third stage in the prophet’s experience is the readiness 
God seeks 
The 
previous experiences made Isaiah quick to hear God’s call, 


for volunteers. There are no pressed men in his army. 
Take 
the motive-power of redemption from sin out of Christianity, 
and you break its mainspring, so that the clock will only tick 
when it is shaken. 


and willing to respond to it by personal consecration. 


It is the Christ who died for our sihs to 
whom men say, ‘* Command what thou wilt, and I obey.’’ 

3. The prophet’s commission. He was not sent on his 
work with any illusions as to its success, but, on the contrary, 
he had a clear premonition that its effect would be to deepen 
the spiritual deafness and blindness of the nation. We must 
remember that in Scripture the certain effect of divine acts is 
uniformly regarded as a divine design. Israel was so sunk in 
spiritual deadness that the issue of the prophet’s work would 
only be to sink the mass of ‘* this people ’’ farther in it. To 
some more susceptible souls his message would be a true 
divine voice, rousing them like a trumpet, and that effect was 
what God desired ; but to the greater number it would deepen 
their torpor and increase their condemnation. If men love 
darkness rather than light, the coming of the light works only 
judgment. 

Isaiah recoils from the dreary prospect, 8nd feels that this 
dreadful hardening cannot be God’s ultimate purpose for the 
nation. 
last. 
ently utter ruin in its first part, but disclosing a faint, far-off 
gleam of hope on its second. 


So he humbly and wistfully asks how long it is to 
The answer is twolold, heavy with a weight of appar- 


Complete destruction, and the 
casting of Israel out from the land, are to come. But as, 
though a goodly tree is felled, a stump remains which has 
vital force (or substance) in it, so, even in the utmost apparent 
desperateness of Israel’s state, there will be in it ‘* the holy 
seed,’’ the ** remnant,’’ the true Israel, from which again the 
life shall spring, and stem and branches and waving foliage 
once more grow up. 


hudlowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


[Editor’s Note.—A leafiet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will be 
useful to such a class follewing the present lessons, will be sent 
free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times to any one, upon 
request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times will 
be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on appli- 
Cation, to any one who desires to introduce this course. Any 
book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times.} 


2 Chronicles 25-27 ; Isaiah 2-6, 9: 8 to 10: 4. 


GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Biblé class.] 
ull of Isaiah to be God’s prophet takes us forward 
than half a century. Joash was succeeded about 796 
y Amaziah, and he in turn by Uzziah and Jotham, 
rding to the estimates in 2 Kings, they reigned 29+4-52+4 


rs, o1 


97 years. Since Assyrian data make it almost 
"ain that.Ahaz was on the throne in 735 B. C., there is 
difference of thirty-one years not easily adjusted by our 
Present knowledge. Kent (117) or Kittel (237-240) refer 
sufficiently to the-subject. 


Amaziah’s 


C 


a 


reign amounted to little. His two successors, 


Uzzial ‘ t} 

1 and Jotham, were truly notable rulers. Uzziah was a 
close cont ary . i<j} 
vorary of Jeroboam II, and quite as enterprising 
tive. Under him, Judah become strong, prosperous, 


ourceful. 2 Chronicles 26 16 well sums up this 
in the plenitude of his power, he was smitten with 
and obliged to yield all real authority to his son 

‘m, whose independent reign was probably brief. 
1iah began his long career in the death year of Uzziah, 
De 739 B.C. His call was followed by a few years of 
i He was young, active, talented, a student 
utterances of Amos and Ilosea, and we find him apply- 


al 


alin 


preaching, 
of the 
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ing their principles to the life of his own nation and city, In 
this lesson we shall include Isaiah’s utterances prior to 734 
B.C. 

Read-2 Chronicles 26 and 27 to gain an impression of the 
prosperity of Judah in Jotham’s day. Notice (1) Uzziah’s 
prowess (26 : 6-15) ; (2) the regency of Jotham (26 : 21-23) ; 
(3) Jotham’s success as a ruler (27 : 3-6). 

Read Isaiah 6 for the call of Isaiah. Note (4) the scene 
(v. 1) and the effect (v. 5) of his vision; (5) his response to 
the divine summons {v. 8) ; (6) the hopeless future outlined 
for him (vs, 9-12) ; (7) the glimmer of hope (v. 13). 

Read Isaiah 2 to 4; 5 : 1-24; 9: 8 to 10:4; § : 25-30 in 
the indicated order, and note (8) that they are predictions of 
judgment soon to come upon Judah (2: 11, 19; 3 : 1-3, 14, 
24, etc.) ; (9) because of the nation’s corruption (2: 7, 8; 
3:8; 5:7, 8-24, etc.); (10. relieved slightly by a message 
of hope {2 : 2-4; 4: 2-6). 


II, 


[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and nse one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor’s note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] 


REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


The ready grasp of these chapters of Isaiah as the record 
of the earliest utterances of the prophet will be made easy by 
the rapid reading of pages 79 to 96 of ** The Messages of the 
Prophets.’’ A capital commentary for general use is that by 
Professor Skinner in the Cambridge Bible series entitled 
‘Isaiah: Chapters I-XXXIX” (1896). It is scholarly, 
judicious, helpful, and compact. Professor George Adam 
Smith’s contribution in 1889 to the Expositor’s Bible series, 
‘* The Book of Isaiah: I-XXXIX,”’ is unsurpassed for his- 
torico-expository treatment, 

For the history of this period consult Kent (122-130), Cor- 
nil] (120-122), or Kittel (329-332, 339-342). Stanley (II, 
371-391) needs revising. Farrar, ‘* Second Kings ’’ (209- 
216), is very good, 


III. QuEsTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discussion. 


[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


1, Ussziah and Jotham. 


af theen tana -- 


(1.) In what ways were the reigns 
~watemecucrecsfisl ? Was the nrncnasite: ot 


ciently marked and long-continued to account for an increase 
of patriotism, independence, loyalty, and devotion to Jeho- 
(2.) What would be the internal weakness of such a 
situation ? What social and religious evils would it foster? 
2. Isaiah the Prophet. (3.) In view of his forty known 
years of prophetic life (up to 700 B. C.), about how old must 
we regard him? What was his social standing? (Geikie : 
q 2.) Is the 
view of Professor G. A. Smith over-ingenious, that the down- 
fall {2 Chron. 26 : 16-21) and punishment of Isaiah’s youth- 
ful hero opened his eyes to his divine Lord, enthroned in 


vah ? 


(4.) When did his prophetic career begin ? 


eternal majesty ? 

3. His Vision of Jehovah. (5.) What was the effect upon 
the young man of his vision of the Lord,—a sense of unclean- 
ness, unworthiness, or unfaithfulness ? [Geikie : last ]. Hoyt: 
v. 5. v. 5. 1,994 5; 2 991, 
2. Schauffler: ¥ 2.] 

4. fis Call to Service. 
invariably precede an offer of service to God, or is this order 


Critical Notes : McLaren : 


(6.) Must a sense of forgiveness 


of emotions exceptional in the case of such as Isaiah ? [Criti- 
cal Notes: vs. 6, 7. McLaren: 2, { 3.] 

5. The Gloomy Outlook. (7.) Understanding that Isaiah 
6 : 10 expresses idiomatically a prediction of the ill success 
of his preaching, what was to be the result? (vs. 11, 12.) 
[Critical Notes: vs. 8-10.] 

6. The Ray of Hope. 


almost utter ruin made in 6: 


(8.) Over against the prediction of 
13.2, what promise is involved 
in the comparison of Judah’s ** holy seed’ to a tree with a 
v. 13.] 

7. Isaiah's Preaching from 739 to 735 B.C. (9). 
to §; 9:8 to 10: 4, gather up the substance of Isaiah’s 


living stump? [Critical Notes : 
From chap- 
ters 2 
preaching on the themes of (a) the nature of Jehovah (2 : 4, 
21; § : 19, etc.) ; (4) the corruption of the people of Judah 
(2: 7,8; 10: 14, etc.). 
of a judgment for this sin (5 : 5-7, etc.) ; (d¢) the survival of 
a **remnant’’ (4: 2, 3) to fulfil the divine purpose. 


(10.) Continue with (c) the certainty 


IV. Some LEADING THoucnts. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 


The careers of Amaziah and Uzziah are instructive in regard 
to the danger of pride. 

Prosperity does not guarantee. devotion to God. —Isaiah’s 
first utterance pointed out the laxness of his day, when Judah 
was at the height of outward weli-being. 

Isaiah dwelt upon the character of God, and was clear-eyed 
regarding the sins of his time. Which came first in order? 
Which should we cultivate ? 

The prophets, with rare exceptions, seemed to know that 
their work was to be more or less outwardly unsuccessful, 
Should such a feeling paralyze one’s activity ? 


Yale University. 


Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
A Vision of God, and its Results 


E all have double vision. 
bodily eyes. 


‘** Things ’’ we see with our 
** Truths ’? we see only with our inward 
Spiritual truths are discernible only spiritually. Those 
are the greatest among men who see the invisible most clearly, 
Those who see only the visible are base. 
largely base. Lot saw visible Sodom. 
visible celestial city (Heb. 11: 10). Moses endured because 
he saw the invisible One (Heb. 11 : 27). The ten spies saw 
only giants, The two spies saw behind these giants the in- 
visible Jehovah. 


eyes, 


Most men are 
Abraham saw the in- 


But the difference between those who saw 
the visible only, and those who saw the invisible, was in- 
finite, 

Tsaiah saw the invisible, and the impression it made on him 
was deep. It is remarkable that he does not tell us how God 
looked, but the main impression made on him he does record. 
It was one of immaculate holiness. As never before, he saw 
him as ‘*‘ The Holy One of Israel ’’ (this is the appellation of 
God in the Old Testament twenty-nine times). This vision 
of God, however, was followed immediately by another, and 
that was the vision of himself. 


vision of God, 


This was as appalling as the 
It filled him with amazement and alarm. Had 
the prophet had a vision of the character of Ahaz, he might 
have been filled with self-complacency, for he was a far holier 
man than Ahaz. But the moment that he saw perfect holi- 
ness, he saw that his righteousnesses were only as filthy rags 
(Isa. 64 : 6). 

This will be the result of any true vision of-God in these 
days as in these. If you want to know how black anything is, 
you do not compare it with something brown, but with snow, 
So the vision of the spotless holiness of God is the best re- 
vealer of the sinfulness of our own hearts. All visions of God 
will be followed by revelations of our own sinfulness. But, 
if this is all, then the vision will do us no good. It will sim- 
ply plunge us in despair. - This would have been the case with 
Isaiah had he not seen another vision. This was that of the 
seraph, who flew with the coal from the altar, and placed it 
on his lips, thus signifying that through the grace of God he 
had been cleansed. He now no longer stood there as one 
Ape Peines fat as the Gracious Uhé, atid fiie*aowthe vision 
was a source of unspeakable comfort. Every believer has had 
this experience more or less clearly. 
believer. 

But all these visions of God and self were not given to 
Isaiah for his own sake exclusively. They had a far-reaching 
purpose. So the last step is reached, and the prophet sees 
his final vision, which is one of service. ‘‘ Here am I; send 


If not, he is no true 


me ”’ isthe end and-aim of all that had preceded. Hereinisa 


universal truth. God never gives to any one any blessing that 
On the 
road to Damascus, Paul gets a special vision ; but it is imme- 
diately followed by his question, ‘* Bord, what wilt thou have 
me to do?” (Acts 9: 6.) Our blessed Lord himself comes 
into this world that he may reveal God to men. But he says 
of those to whom he has made the revelation, ‘‘ As thou hast 


he may keep it, but that he may impart it to others. 


sent me into the world, even so have I also sent them into the 
world’? (John 17: 18). 
plishes that for which it was intended, unless it leads to a more 


No vision of God and of self accom- 


complete self-surrender and a larger measure of service. 
Here is where so many fail. They hear sermons and sermons 
enough to surfeit them, but they get no farther than the hear- 
ing of the ear. Hence the truth may do them more harm 


than good. Have you any vision? Remember that it is not 
given you for its own sake, but for the sake°of larger service 
on your part. 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


EMBERS of intermediate classes have, no doubt, begun 
to study ancient history, and will be glad to remember 
that, about the period of the founding of Rome, Isaiah began 
his course in Jerusalem. It will help to a knowledge of the 
situation and of the prophet to be told something of the con- 
dition of Judah. 
lsaiah.—Ue was one of the most prominent characters in 
Jewish history. He was the son of Amoz, and it is said that 
he belonged to the royal family, and was a relative of King 
Uzziah. Uzziah was king of Judah when Isaiah began to 
prophesy, but it was the last year of the king’s life, and Isaiah 
Isaiah 
robe of camel’s hair, like John the Baptist, but he did not 


lived during the reigns of successive kings. wore a 
wander about preaching, or go into the wilderness, for he 
lived and taught in Jerusalem, where he had a home, a wife, 
and two sons. He foretold future events, and spoke and 
wrote so much of Christ that he is called the evangelical 


prophet, Who was thé great prophet in the time of Ahab 





662 


and Jezebel? What prophet succeeded Elijah ? 


was great, but no prophet equaled Isaiah in visions of the 


Elisha, too, 


future until centuries after, when John the beloved disciple 
vas permitted to see ‘*a door opened in heaven,’’ and to 
hear a voice saying, “I will shew thee the things ‘which must 
come to pass hereafter.’’ When Isaiah began his prophesy- 
ing the kingdom of Judah was prosperous. Uzziah had reigned 
more than fifty years, a good, successful monarch. He 
** loved husbandry,’ and “ had husbandmen and vine-dressers 


” 


in the mountains and in the fruitful fields. He built towers 
at the gates of Jerusalem, and on the battlements great en- 
gines to shoot arrows and hurl stones against any enemy. He 
built cities among the people he conquered, for he had an 
immense army of trained fighting men. His fame reached 
Egypt, and ‘‘his name spread abroad,’’ for God made him 
to prosper; ‘*he was marvelously helped, till he was strong.’’ 
But when Isaiah began his work the once strong King Uzziah 
When he 


was strong, he presumed to offer incense in the temple, and, 


was a leper in a separate house, where he died. 
when the priests reproved him, he was angry. ‘* Leprosy 
brake forth in his forehead ;’’ ‘* the Lord had smitten him.’’ 
Isaiah's Vision.—Isaiah loved the temple. A man of 
prayer and faith, his poetic soul responded to the glory of God 
in his holy temple, and there was his first recorded vision, 
It was not in a dream, but he was inspired to see what mor- 
tal eyes alone could not see. In the first chapter of Isaiah 
we may read what Isaiah said of heartless service and vafn 
forms of worship, but find pity and love promised the willing 
and obedient, and the call, ‘*Come now, and let us reason 
together.’’ ,What is the snow promise,—‘‘ though your sins 
be as scarlet’? ? What did Isaiah see, as is stated in the first 
verse of our lesson? Is there any mention of face or feature 
How did the Son of man 
What does 


John, in Revelation, say of his head, his eyes, his counte- 


of Jehovah sitting on the throne ? 
look when the disciples saw him transfigured ? 
nance? What was the song Isaiah heard the winged seraphs 
Is that the same John heard when he saw the throne 


sing? 
set in heaven, and the living creatures sang? Could it seem 
a special or a passing song when Isaiah said, ‘* The whole 
earth is full of his glory’’? For that Solomon prayed and 
David sang. Moses saw the cloud of glory when blinding 
light filled the tabernacle, and again it was seen in Solomon’s 
day, when the ark of the covenant was put in the holy place. 

of the holy Seraphs; in such glory that ihe foundations send 
thresholds of the earthly temple trembled, Isaiah was over- 
come. What was his cry of shame and unworthiness when he 
said, ‘* Woe is me’’? 


What did he say of the people among 
whom he lived ? 


In the light of glory and the open sight of 
holy seraphs who veiled their faces before the Lord his very 
best deeds seemed utterly unworthy. It had been believed 
that no one could see God and live (Deut. 5 : 26; Judg. 
13:22). Could that made Isaiah fearful ? 
and forgiveness were shown in his vision, 


have But love 
As spoken words 
show the state of the heart, what change must there be to 
have the lips made pure? Isaiah saw the altar holding an 
offering, and a seraph ceased his song to show mercy to a re- 
pentant sinner. With what did he touch Isaiah’s lips, and 
what did he say ? 

The Voice of the 


Lord.—It was then Isaiah heard the 


Lord's yoice asking the question in our Golden Text. Isaiah 
found words to answer with the same sincere readiness that a 
child once answered in the night, when the Lord called his 
name. When Isaiah was assured of forgiveness, how promptly 
he offered to go and serve him who had granted him such a 
vision! No easy task was given to Isaiah,—a work not en- 
trusted to seraph or angel, but to a man. There were wel- 
come words for sinners, and yet year after year they would 
not hear, but would harden their hearts. It was not to be 


one message at one time, but to be repeated, until the 
prophet, often weary, would ask, ** Lord, how long?’’ And 
then the answer seemed almost hopeless. A wasted land, 
desolate cities, forsaken homes,—all were to be the fate of a 
once proud and prosperous people. They were to be de- 
stroyed, like a tree cut down to the very ground, but at last 


even from those buried roots new life shou!ld come. 
Louisville, AY. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 
ELLING is not teaching. 


What are the children doing 


with the Bible stories which we tell them? In. vain 
we search our lesson text to-day for anything which we can 
shape into story form. If our ambition stops at the poing 
where we find an interesting and attractive story for the day, 
what then ? 


word,”’ 


We must be ambitious to secure ‘‘ doers .of the 
not hearers only. 

The children had no story last Sunday. We were experi- 
menting at that time with a Jesson which we hoped would 
set them faithfully, consciously, to work at their daily tasks 
during this week. In our normal training we heard a good 
deal about ‘‘directed energy.’’ Last week we tried to direct 
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the children’s energy toward faithfulness in home and school 
work, Have we succeeded? They appeared to be less at- 
tentive than usual, failing to get their habitual story. Have 
they done more than to listen to our instruction, which pur- 
posed a definite line of action ? 

A pair of new shoes seemed to occupy the attention of the 
first row of children, while a new bonnet appeared to distract 
the attention of those in the rear. Children are such unac- 
countable little creatures that we must not judge them by out- 
ward appearances alone. He who appeared to be absorbed in 
contemplating his new shoes now reports that he ‘* brought in 
coal and kindlings, full measure, every day, and never once 
forgot.’? These are not self-righteous, boastful words, 
teacher; your boy is reporting results of what he considered 
a doubtful experiment. The boy who reports that ‘at 
school ’’ he ‘*done his number-work neat ’’ is ambitious now 
to turn his attention toward his ‘‘ language lessons.’’ 

Reports of experimental (?) faithfulness in home and school 
work are brought in by some of our most ‘* hopeless cases,’’ 
while many of our polite and quiet children have failed us 
in this matter of practical application, This is partly because 
they are naturally slow to make a move in any direction, We 
have congratulated ourselves that they are ‘* slow to wrath,’ 
slow to mischief, but we failed to realize that this general 
slowness is not an equivalent of unqualified goodness, Our 
energetic children start with a rush in any new direction. 
Will their light hold out to burn? 


Reports of faithful'service brought in and reviewed with the 


Patience, teacher. 


Golden Text thought, ‘‘And the men did the work faith- 
fully,’’ 


afresh. 


failures noted, and discouraged members stimulated 
Next in order comes our new thought to be taught 
with the parable of the talents, and a bit of to-day’s lesson 
text. 

With full realization of joy in faithful service comes eager- 
ness to serve, ambition to do more and better work. Have 


the children found it. so? Certainly they have. They tell 
you how the satisfaction in their good work sent them search- 
ing for new worlds to conquer. Right here we base our plan 
for the new lesson. We teach the children that this joy in 
Our Father 


He himself made most wonderful 


conscientious work comes directly from God. 
made us in his image. 
things of life and beauty (Gen. 1), perfect in every part, and, 
Our 


¥ a! H - ¢ rai - 5 _ , a 

“ather built our bodies and brains in such a way that we de- 
hanes huiit oe things. We are happy beyond words when 
our work is ‘* good.’’ 


looking upon his work, saw that it was ‘* good.’’ 


Another prophet comes (abruptly) into our lessons. God 
sent him a thought (or a dream, or a mind-picture) of a 
strange, live creature, having six wings. With two he cov- 
ered his face, with two he covered his feet, with two he did 
fly. It seemed to Isaiah that this living thing flew to him 
and touched his lips with a live coal. It seemed then, to 
Isaiah, that this touch purified his lips, his thoughts, his life. 
Then he heard the voice of the Lord calling for some one to 
send as a helper and comforter of God's children. 

Outline to develop : 


Who taught Isaiah what to say and 
do ? 


How did he answer God’s call? Where do we'find his 
words of comfort and help? A greater Comforter was coming, 
of whom Isaiah said, ‘* The Spirit of the Lord is upon me,” 
etc. Memorize this text (Isa, 61 : 1), dwelling on the work 
of the Comforter. 

The call somttimes comes to do things which are hard, and 
from which we shrink, just*at first, until the thought comes to 
us that this is the way that God honors his children, by trust- 
ing hard work to those who are painstaking and faithful. 
With the thought of our great honor that we are trusted of 
God, we may shout joyously, or only whisper softly to our 
Father, ‘‘ Here am I; send me.”’ 

Northampton, Mass. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 
t tes line ‘* Isaiah called to service ”’ 
board during the lesson hour. 
Once upon a time, when Isaiah was a grown man, he sat 


down and wrote cut the story of how God called him to 
preacher. 


should be on the 


be a 
And that story is our lesson for to-day. 

Isaiah was called to what? Who called him ? 
foresaw the kind of service,—a fong service 


And God 


extending over 
the reigns of what kings ? for how many years? Anda hard 
service, for his life was to be spent in telling the people what 
they would not believe, and tried not to hear. And we are 
told that he died a martyr’s death at last. Isaiah y 
greatest of all the prophets. Bier 
Not everybody is directly called, as Isaiah was, to a great 
service ; and when we are called, alas! some of us are not 
? to be ready when you are called. 
Isaiah was ready 
when he volunteered, God : 


It is a great thing 
In time of peace, ——? Pg : 
Jor service, and, 


accepted him, and gave him his 
Say the Golden Text. 


Now, why was he ready ? 


orders at once. 


First, because he was pure. 
We know that, because he saw God. People } 
; copie who are not pure 


Vol. 40, No, 7 


do not have visions of God ; sin clouds the windows of thee 
hearts. What did Jesus say about the pure ? Besides, iy 
And then he was éo/d. A real Christy 
has to be manly. When duty calls, he must learn NOt ty 


confessed his sin. 


flinch. 
If the Lord should call you suddenly to duty, would YOU he 
ready ? 


CALLED TO GERVICE 


LONG 


_ISAIA 


PURE 
BOLD 





Trenton, N. J. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—What king repaired the temple? Whom dj 


he ask to help him? How did he finally raise ty 
money? How was it spent? 

2. Isatan.—Where did Isaiah live and prophesy? Wheg) 
What other prophets taught in his time? What other books 


did he write? (2 Chron. 26: 22; 32: 32.) 


What are som 
of the characteristics of his prophecies ? 

3. THE Vision (vs. 1-4).—What king followed Joas) 
(2 Chron, 24: 27.) 
26: 2;'2; 26:14.) 
when he saw this vision ? 


And who succeeded Amaziah ? (2 Chron, 
Where was Isaiah, in reality or in fancy, 
What is implied in the height of 
the throne 2? What was ‘‘ his train’’? How does this com 
: 26-28; Dan. 7: 9, 10; 


What are the seraphim? 


pare with similar visions? (Ezek. 1 
3-6 ; 13-17.) 
Why are they pictured with six wings? Why are they pictured 
Why is God called ‘* the Lord of 
What glory of God’s is shown in the earth? Wha 


Hab. 3: Rev, I 
as covering face and feet ? 
hosts ’’ ? 
was the significance of the ‘* smoke ’’? 

4. A COAL FROM THE ALTAR (vs. 5-7).—What did Isai 
Why did 


From what alta 


mean by calling himself a man of unclean lips? 
the vision of God fill him with this feeling ? 
What did it signify ? 
obtain this purifying ? 

5. Here Am 1; SEND IE (vs. &-10).—To whom did ¢ 
seraph wish to send ? How had Isai 
Why was this message to be given! 
Who used the same expression in New Testament time! 
(Matt. 13: 14, 15; Acts 28: 27.) 
their eyes and ears? 


came the coal ? Whence can we al# 


For what purpose ? 
been made ready to go? 


How was Isaiah to clox 
How is such a command consisteal 
with God's goodness and long-suffering love ?. How far should 
every Christian be a preacher ? 

6. How LonG? (vs. 11-13.)—What is the meaning of 
Isaiah's question? What calamity is prophesied in thee 
What is sg 
What hope is there in the com 
parison to a teil-tree’? and to the leafless trunk of an oak? 


verses? What does the ‘‘ tenth ”’ represent ? 


nified by the eating of it ? 


For the Superintendent 
1. What great prophet arose toward the end of the kingdom 
of Judah? 2. Whom did he see in a vision? 3. When ke 
bemoaned his sin, what was placed on his lips in token df 
purification? 4. What command came from God? 5. Anil 
how did Isaiah at once answer ? 
Boston, Mass. 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where bias 
space is allowed for the written answers. 


men copy to John D. Wattles & Co 


Send two-cent stamp for sper 
, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelph a, Pa 


2. Why did a sight 
Why did Isaiah become # 
To what service does God call ws! 


1. To what service was Isaiah called ? 
of God Isaiah? 3. 


willing to serve God? 4. 


so distress 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


= | SAW tuk Lorp SITTING UPON A THRONE, ’’—The m@ 

sublime Bible imagery always starts from an existing 
physical basis, and the loftiest spiritual symbolism follows & 
general outline of things, but the pictures produced are no! the 
very images of the things. The inspired artist is not 4 painlet 
of portraits, a lackey of nature; he refines, elevates, suble 
mates, throws a halo of glory over things that are commo! 0 
common eyes. The temple had been defiled by Uzziah the 
the priests had become debased, and the people were livia 
below their faith, when suddenly the Lord appeared in his te 
ple, high and lifted up, and the earthly temple in Isaiah's visit 
became transfigured until it seemed a miniature of the heaveni 
and universal temple. The veil was drawn aside, 24 the 
types gave place to the King of glory, whose robe of light 
filled the allegorical house of God, leaving no room for sac 
ficial service or earthly priest. 
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«« ABOVE STOOD THE SERAPHIM.”’—The prophets in their 
great symbolic pictures not only cast a magnifying light on 
the common things that lay around them, but they sometimes 

elevated popular mythic expressions .and representations to 
the rank of spiritualized symbol. Had the cherubim been 
real existing creatures, it would have been a transgression 
of the law to have made images of them; but two golden 
cherubs overshadowed the mercy-seat and the ark in which 
was contained the decalogue that forbade the making of 
the likeness of anything in heaven above or on the earth 
beneath. We have a general idea of the composite animal 
shapes of cherubim and seraphim from the great winged 
foures that adorned ancient temples. These were com- 
binations of man, bull, eagle, lion, symbolizing their highest 
qualities, and suggesting something higher still; but they 
were symbolic figures only, of imaginary creatures, of 
deep significance when employed. by Hebrew prophets, yet 
only imagery. No figures of angels or archangels adorned 
the temple, for they were real beings ‘‘in heaven above,’ 
while cherubim and seraphim were mythic and imaginary 
creatures, setting forth conceptions of deep significance, and 
hence they were largely used in the decoration of the temple. 
The cherubim of the house of God doubtless differed con- 
siderably from the huge composite monsters that were repre- 
sented at the temples of Khorsabad and Persepolis and 
throughout Egypt, and the seraphim differed in conception 
from the ¢herubim. The ideas at the basis of the cherubim 
were power, intelligence, alacrity, while the seraphim was 
associated with fire and purity. The Hebrew word trans- 
is the same that elsewhere stands (Num. 
: 6) for the fiery serpents, and it is significant that at the 
time of Isaiah’s vision the serpent of brass made by Moses 
was worshiped in Jerusalem (2 Kings 18:4). We thus see 
how ideas and symbols which among godless people are asso- 
ciated with idolatry become in the hands of the prophets in- 
struments to give. animation, force, and dignity to a great 
symbolic forth-setting of Jehovah. 


lated ‘* seraphim ”’ 
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Lesson Plan °- 


Topic : Qualifying a Prophet for Needed Work ° 
Analysis 
I. THE MAGNIFICENT. VISION (vs. 1-4). 
The date given (1 a). 


: ‘The scene beheld (1 6). 
. The place honored (1 ¢). 


4. The attendants seen (2). 
5. The song heard (3). 
6. The effects observed (4). 


Il. THE OVERWHELMING CONVICTION (v. 5). 


Of impending wo (5 a). 


3. Of evil surroundings (5 ¢). 
Of personal defilement (5 4). 


4. Of divine perfection (5d). # 
Ill. THE PURIFYING TOUCH (vs. 6, 7). 
From a seraph (6 a). 


3. On the mouth (7 a). 
. With a coal (64). 


4. With an absolution (7 4). 
IV. THE NEW CONSECRATION (vs. 8-13). 


he call (8 a). 


5. The question (11 a). 
ie response (8 6). 


6. The answer (11 4, 12). 
ie authorization (9 a). 7. The promise (13 a). 
he message (g 4, 10), 8. The simile (13 4). 

g. The assurance (13 ¢). 


} 


T 
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Daily Home Readings 


M.—Isa. 6: 1-13. 

T.—Exod. 3 : 7-15. 
W.—Ezek. 2 : 1-8. 

T.—Jonah 3: 1-to. 
F.—Luke 10: 1-16. 
S.—John 4 : 31-38. 
S.—1 Cor. 3: I-11. 


Isaiah called to service. 
Call of Moses. 
Ezekiel commissioned. 
Jonah’'s mission. 
Messengers of Christ. 
The harvest waiting. 
Laborers with God. 


e Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
ng Association.) 


x %% 


Quarterly Lesson Plan 


Toric FOR THE QUARTER: Jehovah's Goodness to a Way- 
ward People, 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Return unto me, and I 
wit return unto you, saith the Lord’of hosts.—Mal. 3: 7. 


Lesson Calendar 


1. October 2.~Reformation under Asa 


- oer 9.—Jehoshaphat’s Good Reign 
3 tober 16.—The Temple Repaired 
. Sctober 23.—Isaiah Called to Service 
rs tober 30.—Messiah’s Kingdom Foretold 
“November 6.—Hezekiah’s Great Passover 


- November 13.—The Assyrian Invasion 
November a0. 


November a7. 


2 Chron. 14: 
2 Chron. 17: 
2 Chron. 24 : 4-13 
: 1-13 
: I-10 
2 Chron. 30: 1-13 
. 2 Kings 19: 20-22, 28-37 
—Manasseh’s Sin and Repentance . . 2 Chron. 33 : 9-16 
December na emperance Lesson Prov. 4: 10-19 
. December nae, jes Book of the Law Found 2 Kings 22: 8-20 
. Dex be 11.—Trying v6 Destroy God's Word Jer. 36 : 20-32 
ember 18.—'The Captivity of Judah . Jer. 52: 1-11 

- December ag. ~{ Review. 
\Or, A Christmas Lesson 
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Work and Whrkers 


Convention Calendar 


Massachusetts, at Worcéster 
Oregon, at Portland “i tt kta ee 
Vermont, at Lyndepville .... ....... . » October 12-14 
Maryland, at Baltimore .......... 6 . October 13, 14 
Rhode Island, at Providence « « October 18, 19 


» ‘« « » October 4-6 
- » « « October 4-6 


British North America 
Nova Scotia, at Bridgetown, . . . .. 4 6 +. « October 11-13 
Prince Edward Island, at Charlottetown , . . . October 13, 14 
New Brunswick, at Moncton City , . October 18-20 
Ontario, at Peterborough. . .- . October 25-27 


Great Britain 


Scottish National, at Paisley. . ... ++ +++ + «October 6-8 


x %% 


Days of Prayer Sunday and Monday, October 16 and 
for the 17, have been appointed as special 
Ninth days of sedietaedion On Saalbeg-ichvoals 
throughout the world by both the London Sunday-School 
Union and the Church of England Sunday-School Insti- 
tute, and it receives recognition in the United States in 
various denominations. _ Special services are recom- 
mended, when thanks should be rendered to God for the 
progress made by Sunday-schools, and help implored 
for the future. Addresses on Sunday-school themes 


would help to make: the service profitable to all Chris- 
tian workers. 


* 


One of the noteworthy signs of in- 
creasing interest in Bible study is the 
course of lectures now being delivered 
at the University of Pennsylvania by Professor Dr. Cas- 
par René Gregory. Professor Gregory is a graduate of 
the University of Pennsylvania, who subsequently took 
his doctor's degree at the University of Leipsic, where 
he is now Ordinary Honorary Professor of New Testa- 
ment Exegesis. Dr. Gregory is the only American 


R-1t iy 


Professor Gregory's 
Lectures 


aA te lh seme 9808 9 90 lnnne 


known in the world of scholarship through his having 
been elected to complete the work of Tischendorf. The 
subjects of his lectures will be : (1) ‘*Greek Manuscripts : 
Paleography,'’ .(2) ‘‘Greek Manuscripts: Contents ; 
Greek Liturgical Books ;"’ (3) ‘‘ Versions,"’ (4) ‘‘ Church 
Writers,’ (5) ‘‘ History of Criticism,’’ (6) ‘‘ Applied 
Criticism.’ The Sunday School Times has the promise 
of an article from the pen of Dr. Gregory, in 1899, on 
«‘A Personal View of Tischendorf.’’ 
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Books and Uriters 


Nature Study * 


N Life Histories of American Insects, Professor Weed 
in untechnical language describes many of the 
most familiar flies, worms, beetles, spiders, locusts, and 
so forth, as to their structure, habits, and metamor- 
phoses. The illustrations are well drawn and abundant, 
and the text full of information, much of it applying to 
insects generally as well as to the particular species un- 
der consideration. 
reader of any age. 


It is a book for the unscientific 

A much smaller book is Professor Weed's Stories of 
insect Life. In small compass and in simple language, 
well illustrated, he gives interesting information about 
some of the common little animals with which children 
are more or less familiar. The book 
young children in or out of school. 

How to lead children step by step into the study of 
plant life is admirably shown in Margaret W. Morley's 


is suitable for 


* Life Histeries of American Insects. 
D.Sc. 12mo, illustrated, pp. xii, 272. 
fr. 50. 

Stories of Insect Life. By Clarence Moores Weed. 1x2mo, illustrated, 
pp. iv, 54. Boston: Ginn & Co. 3 cents. 

A Few Familiar Flowers : How to Love them at Home or in School. 
By Margaret Warner Morley. 12mo, illustrated, pp. xiv, 274. Boston; 
Ginn & Co. 70 cents. 

Nature Study in Elementary Schools: A Manual for Teachers. 
Mrs. Lucy Langdon Williams Wilson, Ph.D. 16mo, illustrated, pp. xix, 
262. New York: The Macmillan Co. go cents. 

Conversations on Animal Life: For Young Folks. 
By Andrew Jackson Howe, A.M., M.D. 12mo, illustrated, pp. x, 363. 
Cincinnati, O.: The Robert Clarke Co. $1.50. 

Lessons from Life [Animal and Human]: A Compendium of Moral 
Teachings Hlustrated by Curious and Interesting Habits, Relations, In- 
stincts, Peculiarities, and Ministries of Living Creatures. With an In- 
troduetion by the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, LL.D. 8vo, pp. xiv, 527. 
York: Thomas Whittaker. @.>50. 


By Clarence Moores Weed, 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


By 


[Semi-scientific.] 


New 
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A Few Familiar Flowers. The author rightly believes. 
that the value of such a book lies in what it suggests 
rather than in any accumulation of facts. Instead of 
describing a large number of plants, she selects a cer-. 
tain five, because of their size, abundance, availability, 
lateness of blooming, and because of their development 
in relation to insect fertilization. In these the principal 
facts in flower life are easily discernible. Her funda- 
mental principle is to ‘‘treat flower, leaf, stem, and 
fruit alike from the point of view of function."’ There 
is rare common sense in the author's statement that 
‘‘the minimum of interest and knowledge comes from 
merely pulling a flower to pieces and attaching difficult 
and meaningless names to the different parts. The 
maximum of interest and knowledge comes from ob- 
serving what use the flower makes of its parts, and how 
the structure is related to the function. Having thus 
acquired a meaning, the flower parts become interesting, 
and the descriptive terms are learned without difficulty.”’ 
It js in its natural surroundings, and doing its life work, 
that the author would have a plant studied. 
counsel, 


This is sound 
The book, with all its simplicity, is intended 
for teachers, and not for children. ‘ 

There is a marked difference between the new and the 
old methods of nature study. ‘‘The old method is 
founded upon a rigid faith in the book and traditional 
processes ; the new, upon the divinity of the child, and 
the influence of Gods creations upon his growing mind. 
. - » One method demands accurate imitation ; the other, 
original discovery and creation. Under one method, 
the teacher is a pedant; under the other, a student.’’ 
These words are quoted from Colonel Parker's preface 
to Mrs. Wilson's Nature Study in Elementary Schools. 
The distinguished writer of the preface also says that 
the book is ‘‘an outgrowth of a rich, varied, and 
thoughtful experience with child nature and the nature 
that surrounds the child.’’ The book is not a book for 
children, but a manual for teachers of young children. 
The chapters proceed by months. 


Each chapter is 
divided into three general topics : 


the ‘‘ Weather,’’ 


™* 


cludes fruits, and some of the chapters study stones and 
stars. Myths figure in the study of the weather. The 
author believes that the approach to this aspect of 
nature should be made poetically through mythologicab 
stories. This is carrying theory pretty far. To intro- 
duce the study of the wind and clouds with the story | 
of Mercury seems like going far afield for a method. — 
But the book is an able one, and ought to prove very 
helpful to the teacher who knows much or little of na- 
ture. The catalogs of poems, stories, and books, which 
go with each month's teaching, are well selected, and 
are of peculiar value. The book is amply illustrated. 
Dr. Howe has given us, in- Conversations on Animal 
Life, a book that is a popular treatment, for young peo- 
ple, of facts in natural history. It instructs by dialog 
or conversation, which is represented as takin# place 
between Uncle Dan and his nephews and niece. It 
is instructive and entertaining, rather than educational 
or scientific. It exhibits facts rather than leads the 
youthful mind into processes of discovery by self-activ- 
ity. It is a child's natural history of the old school, 
rather than a truly ‘‘ semi-scientific '’ product of modern 
educational ideas. It covers a large range of animal 
life, purporting to begin with the lower orders, and ad- 
vancing to the higher. 
trate without being exact or beautiful. 


The illustrations serve to illus- 


Speakers.and writers who are in search of illustrative 
facts or incidents will find a suggestive collection of 
them in a book called Lessons from Life, which draws 
entirely upon the animal world for its subject-matter. 
The method of the book is, first, to name an animal, 
then to state the moral principle to be illustrated ; 
then follows a short exposition of the principle, and 
finally a statement, frequently quoted from a well- 
known naturalist, describing the habit of the animal 
which illustrates the truth or principle announced 
in the headline. Unfortunately, and fortunately, the 
compiler says that ‘‘the scientific value of the facts 
given cannot be in every instance guaranteed.’’ As a 
caution, this is frank and aboveboard. If the publisher 
had been as careful to guard the reader against being 
misled, he would not have permitted the titlepage to be 
so arranged as to lead the unwary to get the impression 
that the Rev. Dr. Hugh Macmillan is the author or 
compiler of the book. Dr. Macmillan furnishes a char- 


acteristically interesting introductory chapter, covering 











eight pages, for which his name, and his | 


only, is spread conspicuously on the title- | 
page. | 
%% &% 


The Hero of the Reformation. 
1483-1546. By Henry Eyster Jacobs, l’ro- 
fessor in the Lutheran Seminary, Philadel- 

nia. [Heroes of the Reformation. Edited | 
br Samuel Macaulay Jackson. Vol. 1.} 
(8vo, pp. xv, 454. New York: G. P. Put- | 
nam's Sons. $1.50.) } 

Luther the Reformer. Py Charles E. Hay, 
D.D. {Lutheran Hand-Book Series. Vol. 
Il.] (12mo, pp. 201. Philadelphia: Luth- 
eran Publication Society. 40 cents.) be 

} 
| 


Martin Luther: 


It is singular how few good lives of 
Luther have been written in English. 
Writers have too often served up to us the | 
Gallicized Luther of Michelet or of D’ Au- | 
bigné. The life prepared by the late | 
Barnabas Sears for the Sunday - school 
Union was probably the best, until Mar- 
tin Luther : The Hero of the Reforma. 
tion, by Professor Jacobs. In the com- 
pass of one brief volume we have had 
nothing so good. It isthe work of a man 
who could have equalled Késtlin in bulk, 
but restrains his exuberant knowledge 
that his brevity may win him readers. 
Naturally, it is Luther the theologian that 
most interests him ; but, in viewrof the 
gross misrepresentation of the Reformer’s 
teaching which have been made current, 
But Luther the man is 
The au- 


this is no fault. 
well appreciated and depicted. 
thentic illustrations are well chosen and 
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at Santiago de Cuba, ‘from the day be- 
fore the arrival of Cervera’ s fleet until the 
day after the American army took posses- 
sion of the city."’ Mr. Ramsden was 
consul at this point for forty years, and 
| died soon after the surrender. 


“~ 


Ths Contary’s War and rumors of 
| History of Alexander war bring with them 
the Great projects for enlarging a 
nation’s borders through conquest. The 
magazines are not slow in taking the op- 
portunity to rewrite history as to these 
empire-making projects, as instanced by 
The Century Magazine, which will begin 
in the November number the first part of 
a new life of Alexander the Great by Pro- 
fessor Benjamin Ide Wheeler of Cornell 
University. It is stated that the history 
of the career of the Macedonian con- 
queror will be one of the leading features 
for The Century during the coming year. 


% 


The Franconia fisher- 
man-saint has become 
a familiar friend to 
thousands of those who have read and re- 
read Mrs. Slosson’s rare life-sketch of 
Fishin’ Jimmy. The new edition de luxe 
of the book, just published by Charles 


Fishin’ Jimmy in 
New Dress 





plentiful. Dr. Hay, in Luther the 
Reformer, has supplied the need of a 
brief life of the great reformer for those | 
who have not time for Jacobs or Késtlin. 
He writes from the standpoint of a Lu- | 
theran theologian, taking his hero's part | 
areal’ yne" PUVA AAP: age” is” which” a! 


treated Emser and others. He passes 
lightly over some difficult points, such as | 
the relations of Luther's doctrine of the | 


will to later Lutheran theology. 
b 4 


A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life. By 
William Law. [‘Temple Classics. ] (sune, 
pp. 422. London: J. M. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


Thirty years ago William was 
known only to the curious in old theology. 
Thanks to Leslie Stephen, J. H. Overton, 
Alexander Whyte, and Andrew Murray, 
he is coming into recognition as a devout 
thinker, and a master of English style, 


Law 


who deserved the eulogies of his con- 
temporaries, Johnson and Gibbon. The 
Call to a Devout and Holy Life belongs 
to the first period of his authorship, when 
he was one of the old-fashioned sort of 
devout Anglicans, recalling Ken, and per- 


haps Taylor, and before he came under | 


the influence of Jacob Boehme's theoso- 
phy. It is written with a view to attract 
readers. of the educated classes, and Law 
is not a whit behind Addison 

in the art of putting his case. Its por- 
traits of typical characters, good and bad, 


are admirably drawn, and cast light on | 


the social usages of the 
period. 


early Hanoverian 
The fault of the book is its ex- 


cessive insistence on rules and details of | 
which is a weakness also of the old | 


life, 
Anglican writers. 


through which the book has passed. 
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Literary Notes and News 


Minute history of the 

McCture’s Diary 
of the War ; 
to appear in the maga- 


zines, and intense curiosity jis yet mani- | 
fested in the smallest details. Thus 
McClure’s Magazine for October contains | 


a diary kept by British Consul Ramsden | 


Dent & Co. ; | 
50 cents. ) | 


and Steele 


The present is cer- 
tainly the prettiest of the score of editions | 


Spanish war continues 


Scribner's Sons, will be welcomed by 
| many of those readers who have desired 
| to see the story in especially attractive 
| form, or who have wished to use it for gift 
| purposes in introducing the quaint, child- 
| like New England character to their 
| friends. preenanes exquisite illustrations 


+ — \ won aan Rerher Gtanhene nrinted in 


ja dull” green tint from photogravure plates, 
| specially made deckle-edged paper, a 
| green, white, and gold binding, with 
| cover design by Will Bradley, generous 

wide margins, and large readable type, 
| are what go to make this new edition one 
| of the most beautiful specimens of modern 
| bookmaking yet issued. It is expensive 
work to produce a book of this character, 
| and the price, $3, is not surprising, or out 
of proportion to the lavish make-up of the 
volume. There is a plain edition of the 
book at 30 cents. 
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Books Receivtéd 


September 24 to October 1 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
o> ag of the ‘Will. By Archibald Alexander. 
* $1. 
Under Wellington's Command, By G. A. 
Henty. $1.5 
Both Sides the | Border. By G. A. Henty. 
At Aboukir and Acre, By G. A. Henty. 
The Story of a Yankee Boy. 
Hamblen. ~ $1.50 


{ — Jimmy. 





$1. 50. 
$1. 59. 
By Herbert E. 


By Annie Trumbull Slosson. 
ws Memories of an Army Chaplain. 
Clay ‘Trumbull. — $2. 


Lee & Shepard, Boston 
Songs of War and Peace. By S. W. 
Under Dewey at Manila. 


meyer, $1.25. 


By H. 


loss. $1.25. 
By Edward Strate- 


Franklin Ave. Congregat'! Church, Cleveland 
Glimpses of God. by the Rev. B. G. 


$1. 


Newton. 


The Macmillan Co., New York 
sy ge Amcricans, By Mabel O. Wright. 
1. 59. 
bar Ranch on the Oxhide. 
1.50. 


| E. & J. B. Young & Co., New York 
Sunday Reading for the Young. 
Gordon Browne, A. G. Walker, W. H. C 
| Groome, Helen Miles, G. W. 
| Robinson, étc. $1.25 


By Henry Inman. 


GP. Putnam's Sons, New York 
| Great Words from Great Americans, By P. L. 


Illustrated by | 4 


Rhead, Charles | 


Vol. 40, No. 


Those who subscribe at once 
for the 1899 volume of 


THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 


will receive as a gift all the remaining j 
of 1898, containing special fea. 
tures by these writers : 


Frank R. Stockton 
ayers Ki oaane 
Mary E kins 
J.E. BD ers 
William D. Howells 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed 
Mme. Lillian Nordica 
Il. Zangwill 

New subscribers who will cut out this slip and 


send it at once with mame and address and 

$1.75 will receive 
FREE The Companion for the remaining weeks 
f 1898, including the double Holiday 
Header. 
FREE—The Companion Calendar for 1899, th 
5 ae. Calendar of the century. a 


AND THE COMPANION for the 52 weeks of 
1899— a library in itself. pr 114. 


usiness 
Department 


Advertising Rate : 

80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do nol 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed. to any advertisement.of. less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged, All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 
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Announcement and Sample Copies free. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass, 
pn PP 
|] SEEDS and SHEAVES 
A Carol Service for Harvest or 
Thanksgiving 


By BURTON H. WINSLOW 


4 

4 

- 

4 

4 Samples of these different Ser- 
> vices sént on receipl of 5 cts. 
? 


Price, 5 cts. each ; $4.00 per hundred. 
fhe: 

At 
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For indigestion use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr, Gregory Doyle, Syracuse, N. Y., 
says’: ‘*I have frequently prescribed it in 
cases of indigestion and nervous prostration, 


and find the result so satisfactory that I shall A. WILDE & CO., Boston and Chicago t 








continue it.’’ 








In Return for 
Names of Sunday-= 


School Workers: 


To Superintendents Only 


= 


OR the names and addresses of TWENTY-FIVE 
or more Sunday-school TEACHERS or OFFI- 
CERS in your town, who, so far as you know, do not 
take The Sunday School Times, we will send you a 
copy of The International Lessons for 1899 (Pocket 
Edition). 

This choice little book is just the thing for use in 
odd moments when the Bible or lesson-paper is not 
athand. It contains all the lessons for the year, in 
both versions, with the Golden Texts, and fifty-two 
blank pages for notes. It is printed on fine Bible 
paper, bound in cloth, with cover design in color and 
gold, and measures 24 4 inches—-a good vest-pocket 
size. Thousands are sold every year. 

The names will be used in sending information 
about The Sunday School Times and The Scholars’ 
Magazine. Kindly write them on only one side of the 
paper—the names in one column, and the addresses 
opposite the names, and mark superintendents’ names 
with an S. If you have recently sent a list, please 
do not duplicate it. 

In order that the names may be of the most use 
to us, we shall need them by the FIRST OF NO- 
VEMBER. The offer, therefore, is LIMITED to 
that date. 

The little book will be mailed early in November 


to every Superintendent who responds to this offer 
by November 1. 





Ford. $1. 50. 


ton, A.M. $2. 


Historical Development of Modern ee | 


By Charles M. Andrews. 
Jewish Religious Life. 
( heyne. $i. 5°. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston 


| Natural History Object Lessons. 
Ricks, B.Sc. 


$2. so. 
By the Rev. T. K. 


By Ge orge | 


History of Ancient Peoples. By Willis Bough- 


John D. Wattles .& Co. 


Publishers of The Sunday School Times 


| 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Now Ready ! wee = Copyright Editions 


Genuine “ Oxford” 
Teachers’ Bibles 


end Authorized American Editions 


Oxford Self- 
Pronouncing 


Bibles 


Practical 
Scholarly 
Simple 


‘ Ss: 
Rey, Dr A Aw? jentfie ie'fe the best for the 


average teacher. 


Interior, Chicago, says: ee ‘Toe 
TS ahing offers even fair competition with it in 


general favor. 
The Sunday School Times, Sept. 17, 188, says, 
referring to the illustrations ; 

“Jn this department this Bible is probably far 
superior to any other of those commonly call 
Teachers’ Bibles. Probably there does not exist 
another equally good compact collection of the 
kind.” 

For sale by all booksellers. 














Send for catalog. 


Oxford University Press 374°" 


gt and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


> 






























For Primary Schools 
The Allan Books 


Evitev sy Miss LUCY WHEELOCK. 

Over 400 illustrations. $2.50. 

The best and most attractive sets of books for little 
folks ever published. ‘lhey are full of bright and pleas- 
ing illustrations and charming little stories just adapted 
for the little ones: 


The Palm Branch 


Or, Tuk Gosret in Sonc. A new hymn-book for 
jittle children in the Sunday-school and home. By Mrs. 
A. HopGe. Illustrated with seven full-page pictures. 
Price, 35 cents each. Send for — pages. 
PRIMARY WORKERS should write us for any- 
thing they need. We are continually getting out new 
primary publications, 


W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston and Chicago. 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibles 
containing 


“The Illustrated Bible Treasury ”’ ' 


The Baptist Teacher, Oct., 1898, says: “ A new 
series that ip best... . With regard to the subject- 
matter of the ‘ Treasury,’ it is si le imstice to acgorA 
itfront rank. The co AE aR ation ie8 in their 
era: cepartments.... Lhe topics considered cover a 
ide range, and include in large degree what studious 
tachers desire to know.”” 


‘yd@ Beam inner sayain\ to Bible stuay. 
... The most accurate, Su tive, and comprehensive 
aid to Bible study that has yet seen the light. It is at 
once scholarly and popular, and pre-eminently up-to- 
date... . We take pleasure in commending this invalu- 
able work to all earnest students of scriptural literature 
and history.” 

For sale by all booksellers, at prices from $1.25 to 

$7.00, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of list price. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, 37 E. 18th St., New York. 


CHAUTAUQUA READING 


COURSE POR 98-9 


When you remember that Chautauqua has guided, in 


10 vols. 


























a comprehensive oy of home reading, more than half 
a million people, that it offers a great variety of courses 
conducts the largest and most complete summer schoo 


in the world, and that nearly 60 Chautauqua assemblies 
are held every summer in 31 different states, reaching 
more than 500,000 people, you get some idea of its 
Strength, its scope, and its talluence. 
EUROPE IN THE XXth CENTURY 

is the unsolved riddle of the present, but Europe in the 
igth Century foreshadows it. No subject is of deeper 
interest at the present time. The Chautauqua Course 
for 98-9 presents the whole question in clear and delight- 
fulfashion. Send for 24-page illus. booklet. Address 
John H. Vincent, 29 Genesee St., Buffalo, N.Y. 








Send for sample copy of the 
Home Guarp, up-to-date paper 


SUPT. §. §, iietetttont tabs 





















The Oldeft Paper in America 
UNDED A:D! 1728 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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A high-grade illustrated weekly magazine, equal in tone and 

In addition to the best ~ 
original matter obtainable, the Post will present each week the 

best in the newspapers, periodicals and books of the world. 
will aim to be to contemporary literature what a Salon exhibit is 
to art, bringing together the choicest bits of literature from all 
modern sources and giving them a deserved place together, ‘on 


character to the best of the monthlies. 


the line.’ 






how boundless 


Post are original. 













year. HOME GUARD PUB. CO., Providence, R. 1. 








1898- Christmas Services -1898 


Ne 1 series 0. Hall-Mack Co.’s services. ~- More beau- 
tiul than ever. New and original features suitable for 
ols 
Samples of the 
3 services Yor ro cts, 


all sche 
GUIDING STAR } 
in stamps. 


MESSAGE OF PEACE 
CHRISTMAS KING 

\ new cantata for children entitled SANTA’S DE- 

CISION, introducing witty dialogue, bright catchy 

Songs and melodious choruses. 20 cents in stamps for 

Sample. Send 8 cents instamps for three other successes. 


Hall-Mack Co., Pubs., 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia. 












CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


For the Sunday-School 
The Manger King (New) 
The Christmas Guest (New) 
Heralds of Peace 
— Most Successful Service of 1897 
"ene to cts. for samples of the three services. $4 per 100 
E & BECHTER 


ST 
Publishers, 416 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
Mention this paper. 














S. S. Superintendents 5... 
lit w 1898 Xmas services make 
iberal Commissions. Ws 
foutd ee attractive words, and novel features, are 
HL Prophet of Nazareth and 

e@ Herald Star. <<. single copies ; 

D sec. doz.; $4 per 100. All prepaid. 

108 Washington St., Chicago. 


XWAS Biers 





























NORE REI ER ES TE 


We have the literary resources 
of the world to draw upon. 
writers of the world are practically a 
retained corps of contributors. 
be impossible for any magazine, no matter 
its wealth, to obtain 


Ulipginuat LAcCAUUSEy Vaw vreaiets VE ATUL IALULL WY thew ww 


offer weekly. The handsome illustrations in the 


To introduce it into your family, it wi!l be mailed 
every week from now to January 1, 1899, on receipt of 


ONLY TEN CENTS, 


(The regular subscription is $2.50 pert year) 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia’ 


It 


The best 


It would 
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Silver of 
Stamps 
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The Holman Linear Parallel 


Self-Pronouncing S.§. Teachers’ Bible 


| 


| JUST READY. THE ONLY ONE OF THE KIND IN EXISTENCE 


the 


are 
the 











t's 


parallel columns or embarrassing foot-notes. 


bottom line of small type. Indispensable to Clergym2n, Sunday -school 
Teachers, and the General Bible Reader. 


An arrangement by which not only the readings but the comparisons of 
No 
The words and passages which 


two versions become easy, immediate, satisfactory, and perfect. 


the same in both versions are set in large type, and where differences occur 
Authorized Version is given in the top line, and the Revised Version in the 





(Specimen of Text) 
ST. MATTHEW, 18. 


Christ's lesson on forgiveness. 





— 
| » 82. 


| 2. 


14. 


lesson on humility. 


3 A4 said, Verily I say unto you,*Except ye “Yim.” and become 
as little children, ye shall in s°wise enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
4 *Whosoever therefore shall humble himself as this little child, the 


¢, 14. p : . 
|} |same is me greatest in the kingdom of heaven. 


| 
j 


THE UNAPPROAGHABLE, S. $. EB 


14 


Address A. J. HOLMAN & CO., No. 1222 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


5 And “whoso shall receive one such little child in my name 








HE UNAPPROACHABLE.S.8.1984,8 § LIBRARY BOOKS 


Western Music Co., 318 Dearborn St., Chicage. | Send for catalog. Goodenough & Woglom Co.,N ¥ 











Church Hymns 
and GOSPcl Songs 


By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins. 


A compilation of Choice Hymns and Tunes of the 
Church with the best Gospel Songs. 


367 Hymns, a Tune for Every Hymn. 


Pastors, S. S. Superintendents, Evangelists, 
Choristers, i sly rec d it. 

Never before have we offered such a large and useful 
book at this low price. $25 per 100 copies. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


MUSIC BOOKS 


FILLMORES’ SUNDAY SCHOOL SONGS. Meri- 


torious new words, bright new music; well bound. 


FILL MORES’ GOSPEL SONGS. New and good. 








25c.; $20 per 190 ‘ 
FILLMORES’ ANTHEM BOOKS. No. 1, by 
Herbert ; No. 2, by Danks; No. % by Myers; No. 
4, by Tenney; No. 5, by Lyon; No. 6, by Towne, 
All new Price of each, 20c.; $1.80 per doz. by 
express not prepaid 
THE SAL AND THE HOME, A new, vigorous, 


and interesting Concert Exercise for young people. 
Sc-; $4.00 per 100. 
We aim to supply a// musical needs for good purposes. 
Let us know your musical wants. 


FILLMORE BROS. 119 W. 6th St., Cincinnati; 


40 Bible House New York, 
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The Sanday School Gines 


Philadelphia, October 8, 1898 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelp‘ia as 


** second-class matter.”” 


Change of Subscription Rates 
The Sunday School Times is published weekly 


at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 


‘Dhese rates include postage : 
75 t Five or more copies to separate ad- 
CTSe dresses will hereafter be sent at a re- 
duced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The former 
rate was $1.00.) ‘This reduced rate goes into effect at 
once for both old and new subscriptions. 
Less than five copies, and more than 


Re) 1 00. one, will be sent to separate addresses 


at $1.00 each, per year. 
60 t Five or more copies in a package to 
CUS. one address, ordered after Deve mber I, 
1898, will be sent at the rate of 60 cents each, per year. 
All package-club subscriptions now 
Please - 


on the list, no matter when they 
Notice this 


cupite, maz be renewed . ra yer 
- beyond their expiration date at the 
Particularly er 50 cunt tate, if the renewal 
is received on or be re December 1, 1898. 
ew package-club subscriptions are included in this 
rivilege, whether as additions to present clubs or as 
reine 5 pew clubs. 


> One free copy additional will be al- 
Free Copies lowed for every ten copies paid for 


in a club at either the 75 cent or 60 cent rate, 


$1.50 
$1.00 


There is to be no change in the pres 

ent rate of $1.50 for single subs crip- 
tions, or in the $1.00 rate to ministers, 
missionaries, and theological students. 


bd 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a club—such additional po rip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in force at the time the addition 
is made. 


A Club at The papers for a club of five or more 
subscribers may be ordered sent 


Two Rates partly to individnal addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly ina package to one address, at 
60 cents each, when so desired. 
” Papers sent in a package at the 60 
How Papers cent rate do not bear the names of 
are the subscribers in the club. The 
vackage is addressed to one person 
Addressed ~ g ge is adc sec 0 0 P « 
Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00 or 75 cents a year, can have 
the addre ess changed at any time without charge. 
A package- club subscriber who has paid ~ 50 cent 
rete » have & copy tr ansterred from a Pac etoa 
Abe Catan " pee 'o 
separ: ate address. for 25 ceeds Wien te shiien the. dd tod wot! 
the end of the year's Subse ription, 7 ose ‘The have 
paid the 60 cent rate can have the change made at any 
time for 15 cents to the end’of the year’s subscription. 


Dividing Large pac kages at the 6o cent rate 
tee may be divided into smaller packages 
a Package of five or more copies each, if desired. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special > request. 
Knough ¢ y ped s af any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will be sent 
(ree, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 


countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 
‘wo or more copies, one year, 
‘To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 


: shillings 
6 shillings each 


6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will | 
be sent either singly to the individual adk iresses, orina 
pack: age to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

or Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half- yearly subscriptio ms at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX 1550. 

















A Well-Kept Shoe 


is a comfort and credit to the wearer, 
A soft, pliable, comfort-giving shoe 
looks better and wears tter than 
One that's stiff and unyielding. 


will not only poem your shoes but 
make them so It’s a medicine for 
leather. The ingredients of VICI 
LEATHER PRESSING are used in 
finishing the most famous shoe leather 
in the world—Vieci Kid. That’s alittle 
secret you didn't know before. There's 
@ book full of just such secrets about 
shoes and their cure, that,.you can 


bave if you will send us your name 
and address. 


ROBERT H. FORRDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Most people appreciate a good thing at a fair price, 
but some few will only have the things that cost the 
most money. 

The Ivory is the favorite soap of most people. Some 
few want the high-priced toilet soaps and think they must 
be better because they cost more. No soap is more care- 
fully made, or is made of better materials, than Ivory Soap. 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be ‘* just 
as good as the ‘ Ivory’;”” they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and 
remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for “‘ Ivory’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 
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Vol. 40, No, F 


From Our Meighborg 


Educational Value of 
Surroundings 


[From tht American Journal of Edy ation) 


HAT strange notions we have of 

art! We think that a boy that, 

never saw anything but a chromo ot a 
| lithograph can rise up out of a desert ang 
paint a grand picture. If Shakes Spa 
| had been born in Egypt, -and Surround 
by the ignorance of Egyptian civilizatigg 


|we should never have had Macbeth or 


King Lear ; or, if Raphael had been} 
in America, he never would have Painted 
the Transfiguration. In order to do apy, 
thing worthy or great, we must haye the 
benefit of human experience. All greg 
triumphs of science, literature, philog, 
phy, and mechanics, are the results of the 
accumulated experiences of mankind 
To this statement there is no known ex 
ception. 
result 


A great literary product is the 
of vast literary influences, Ng 
great invention has ever been perfectéf 
by any one inventor. All the compli 
cated mechanism of a Corliss engine js 
the outgrowth of the simplest possible be. 
ginning in mechanics. ~ The present mar. 
velous perfection of astronomical science 
can be traced, step by step, back to the 
rudest and crudest fancies of 
astrologers. 

Thus in every branch of learning every 
learner is debtor to every thinker who hes 
gone before him. If we as a people 
would ever rival or surpass other people 


Egyptian 


in works of art, we must know what othes 
aye accunrplicohed and what they ha 











‘THEY WON’T 
THROW IT AWAY 


AVE you ever noticed picture-papers blowing about the 
streets after Sunday-school? Why didn’t the children 
care to take them home ? 


The Scholars’ Magazine 


is hard to throw away. It is companionable. It isa substantial 
little magazine, attractively illustrated, printed on fine paper, 
and replete with bright stories. It has some simple lesson- 


helps designed to make real lesson-study clear and inviting to 
the children. 


Three Months’ Trial 
(October, November, December) 


FOUR CENTS 


Any number of trial subscriptions for class or school may 
be ordered at this rate. Regular subscription rates: Five or 
more copies in a package to one address, 25 cents each, per 
year; single copies, 50 cents per year. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1033 WALNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











S7>, Read Wagons, $16. 50; Fhstens, $27.60; } IN THE WORLD 
SV -ee"D) 2.70. ¥ " pay ft OF CHURCH Fi 
% R them ntil’ after received. "pvery- => UNI SHINGS 
thing in PBeggies, = _— : “ ~ 
4 Saddles in our Free Vehiclo Catalocec. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO.‘ Inc.) CHICACO. ut 





FURNITUR 
COMPANY 





In ordering + aad or in ma bing inguiry GRAND RAPIOS. MICH. 
concerning anything advertised in this paper 


you will oblige the publishers, as well as the THE GREAT CHURCH 
advertiser, by stating that vou saw the adver- or eiectr 


R i or oil. Send 
tisement in The Sunday School Tires pe 


of Light and 


t. P. Frink, 55: Peari St.. New York. | in their public schools. 


failed to accomplish, 
ful and efficient-means </ i.. 
by - object lessons. Man evolves vey 
little out of his inner consciousness. He 
must see in order to know. 
this true in the art world. . 

We spend millions of money every 
year for foreign goods, which are pried 


struction # 


Especially is 


chiefly for their artistic qualities. It has 
been fully established that the secret of 
the foreigner’s superiority is found in lis 
artistic environments, Take away Eur 
pean galleries and museums, and theif 
people are just like ours, so far as art is 
concerned. Among their pictures, stalt- 
ary, and art treasures they breathe in the 
| very genius of art.. Such collections fur 
nish aspiring artists. with models, as well 
fs with warnings against attempting the 
impossible. 

To-day our ambitious artists are com- 
pelled to cross the Atlantic if they desi 
'to extend their studies, and many of olf 

most gifted painters and sculptors neve 
| return to bless their own country. We 
have a long distinguished 





catalog of 
American artists, who owe their fame, 0 


True, we cal 


never have such treasures of ancient 2 


to that of other nations. 





as Italy and France, but we may easily 9 
| far beyond anything we have yet ¢ lreamed 
‘of having. There are vast treasures 
| antiquity within the reach of 


| ‘ . she cost 
that has the liberality to defray the ‘ 


any nation 


- : “ 
__ | of exploring and purchasing them Eve! 


| year some celebrated collection of Pp! 


is sold in Europe, and it is not impos” . 
that in time we ‘may have on this ide | . 
Atlantic such treasures as our wealth © 
amply able to supply. 

There are encouraging indicat 


and there. We are beginning 





our poverty, and this is enc “eS 
LIG Hi | | Several of the older states are teac®!™° 


1 nus 
In nearly all o# 


Om § 


The most poutes 


. . hy 
to the generosity of their own country, Dg 


Oct 


cities 
up- 

sale. 
prov’ 
of wi 
poor 
art | 
magi 
sire 

few ) 
teres! 
state: 
the | 
shall 
scap 
We: 


beau 
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cities and towns art societies are springing *\ bee CLOTHING see 


up. Art literature is meeting with ready 
z irate B SALESMEN WANTED, 
prove the w orth of such institutions, men yr 
of wealth are buying good pictures, the $160.00 PER We monn Wa pay thauy tar sore” all our 
poor people are becoming acquainted with : We wes want. men in nowy County references satis tector) we 
art by means of illustrated books and We furnish = fall’ Ine of wampics, stati tionery, etc, 
magazines, and everywhere there is a.de- ' Aer Pr A. He comm! ssion Plan, you regulate your pret o val earveil, 
sire to learn about art and artists. Ina . » WS — cue sf the many catchy advertise. 
few years this random and undirected in- ! j \ rS, portunity to ereure ~— Es se | 
terest will organize itself, and cities and | pag ; “Te ARE eee 
states will freely and liberally encourage My,’ “ \ i: TAILORS IN AMERIC 


the growth of American art. Then we 
shall see a new beauty in the varied land- 


t and wonderful country. 2 
scapes of our grea : y a 
\ / - with Tite to f 
We shall build more beautiful houses, and SSH ll // se ee ° and ak ‘chem to coms 
H ] , | / wri sa 
beautify them with more artistic orna- te 
ments. We shall enjoy a higher culture, 


read better books, speak truer words, think 1) A\\ {| Ws ean get as " QUEEN QUALITY ” 
purer thoughts, and live nobler lives. IH \ | WF > i fn THE FAMOUS SHOE FoR WOMEN 


unequaled in retaining shape, wear and } 
Fashionable for street, eek, home or Pky 
{ { | AW All feet and fancies fitted The limit 
: < - Pants and O Ww in toes, heels, a ~<a of excellence 
‘is t = =~ 4 , A style, 
D \ = —— rom almost QU LITY . fit and comfort, 
elica e . ; }, —" cons = amen, Ses COUNTS ™ 4} material, ; $3 00 
ns : j =s rene workmanship, ’ 
; cs - WE E THE LARGEST In these essen- fi 
Silks _— __ Talons IN AMERICA........ | |] tials this shoe is QUEEN Quality (fn 
“White and light delicate silks yA your cloth ar a. 4 ** FOERDERER’S’’ VICI used exclusively. 
canbe successfally washed in warm a Eeropean and Americar ' 
suds made from Fairy Soap. Ripse Socal $e parane oea Hills.. We control the product of 
in cl warm water d iro: several woolen mills. We oper- Trade-mark send fi 
n clear, ae om ate the mostextensive and econ- on every re a ma 
wrong side when half dry. ‘Should you write Mr. omic custom tailoring plants in pair, gees el es 
Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer. % price of Suits end Overecste mate: ||| Lecsnry Gear” buy them. 


to-erder to 65.00 pA ete | Pants from $1.50 to $5. Prices so low that nearly every one in your county will be glad 
= ere A large, Resteome leather bound book eee large cloth samples ofour entire line of 
” WE FURNISH YOU si Cay ery Saitings, Over Grant Fertaimatngecs: beak which Coste oo several dollars to THOS. G. PLANT CO., Makers, 
‘ashion Piates, lastrve img Matter, your name 
stamp with pad complete. We also furnish po Batesman’s Net Confidential power The prices are lett blank | | Boston, Mass. 


each a so you can fill in your own selling prices, arranging your profit to suit yourself. As soonasyou 
my bur sample book and gensrel outfitand have read our book ofinstructions carefully, which teaches you 


rs,and marked in your selling price i“ are ready for business and can rates mad —_—e orders from every 

. one. At your low prices business men, farmers, one in fact e one will order their sui ie. You can take several 
ni orders every day at $1.00 te $5.00 profit on each order, for every ene will Be cotentees <6 sour bow patos 

You REQUIRE NO MONEY ¥~ take the orders and send themto us and we will make the garments within s 

& days and send direct to your customers by express C. O. D., subject toexamina- ta @ toma 
by and opereres. at yourselling price,and collect your full i price, and every week we will ‘sen you a cheek for 
det our profit. salleet alt tae money, deliver no goods, si mply | oy Ln my | yon opting 6 Mhors! pate sy ned ke irritabl , A 
Moat e collect @ money andev week pro: sen 734 im one round check your full profit for make irritable peo . ood 
god, eal on get 8 check from ue o uly fend 40.00 every week in the year. pie f 


TI T Wes in no charge for the book and com lete that is nourishing and that does 
TH E OU FI Is F RE! Re Sut as cae ques COSTS US SEV not cloy the appetite is 

DOLLARS, to protect ourselves against many who wo: ae by cond me the outfit with no oy 

tion of working, but merely out idle curiacity, AS A GUARANTEE OF GOOD FAITH oN THE PART OF EVERY 


Sendu r peeing te pay ORE BULL AN allt Ow, the names of two parties as reference, and SZ : 
FREE ig seta and. reat a sure way of making big wages. The oo r08 8 saree (o © pay when outfit it received dove not be VmiTtutbwses 

i mail youf : _ , 
Key J booklet eFairy Talea second cr ORDERS HAVE ve AMOUNTED TO $28.00. which dusinat you can take the first day you work. Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
and containing pew stories and i astra. Fill out the oll MER lines carefully. sign “ayy st and send tous.and the outfit will be sent you at once. Restorative. it contains the nourishing 


and containing n torics and 
cn See ICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO., En‘erprise bam Bae. Ce ee elements of meat. Prepared for invalids 
bject to mination, your Sam Book an ’ : ". 
Onicse, ay or gg in try ageruematine ‘cab Yoveramine tt wi the er office and if found quaedy ee eee Lene and dyspeplics and those needing nour- 
Philadetphia. Pittaburgh. a. Denese, Sames, Ont Do! er and shegoee pd sendy y with ‘the ne eaijerstandina the 1 00s to be refunded {> me as soon as my sales have ishment and a restored appetite. May 


Ft ¥4 tx*tede + ee Sor Yer amounted to#2%.00. 1f not found as represented and | am not pe rfectly satisfi fied | shall not take the outflt or pay onecent. be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 
, 


PPPTTTTTTTT TTT ITIL MEET es o- Pampvhiets mailed by Farbenfabriken of rfeld So., 
SPECIAL ? 15 So — 40 Btone St., New York City, selling agents for Parben- 
fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 
Missa, wet Sad et Free. pa 


and your two lines rive as reference the names of two 
SEND NO MONEY. "State On above tw - — — —_ 
petese weight. —— of men over 2] years of age who have known you one 


e 99 Ho wto have areendiiie 
rely year or longer. “6S t 
aro at B a a sanitary surroun dingsis told 
<s whether weil VOU BGC... cccccccsccocccccccccccetscncssoveressceees nil S in a pamphlet by Kingzett, 


a ~ . h English c 
74 thie cape | Means’  fisc brce to cons. Every 
Address your letters plainly an ag pogo Poeeyet we 
AMERIOAN \ WOOLEN MILLS CO.. Eoterprice eeenatae CHICAGO, ILL. Health. living. It will be sent free to 
’ 2 subscribers of this paper. 
THE SANITAS CO. (Ltd.), 
| 636 to 64a West ggth Street, New York City, 


[ Ci Disinfectant and Embrocation Manufacturers. 
t Sinbay 00 Nes ne BOOK OK AGENTS WANTED Fi FOR | 


ron smn a artun 2a Contents for October 8 OUR WAR a WITH SPAIN 


ayten Its c > ay 
n AUSES, INCIDENTS, AND RESULTS. A relia’ 
collar, ” beautifully phot one he ae aoa storm a * and exhaustive story of the war, Civil, any fine see = 
trimm med with one row wide Poem: Por the Teacher : from its nde cholee S ‘cnerevings, |B BE Tien 

o One Who Fears. By Ethel A. MacNish. . 653 Two Answers. By Fredrica L. Ballard... . 658 SKI. ae Fuecron \ i 
Editorial : Fireside Educational Card Games. —— . Wy Sg = y Cis). ae . 


r 
tive Opening Exercises... . os cse «6 1.00@ more Agents wanted. Distance no 


AL 
Notes.—Forgetfulness as a Virtue. Impor- for we Pay Fort ht, Gire Credit, Extra Terms, and Rxctusios 
te for terms to the exclusive pub 


tance of Drudgery. Lives Out of Tune. Lesson 4. October 23. Isaiah Called to Service | “%’% "WOwTHINGTON x Sa artioed. Denn. 


AMERICAN FI Man’s Destiny of Man’s Choice. What Isa. 6 : 1-13 - - 
RE Right Beginnings Do for Us .......-. Lesson Helps: ; 

Insurance Comp. pany. Being Selfishly Modest... ..- 5.00 Contributed by Professor W. J. Beecher, D.D. ; 

308 Office, Company’s Building, Notes on Open Letters : Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D.; Bishop Light on the 

and 310 Walnut see Philadelphia. Wild Talk about the Ashera. More Differ- H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D.; Wayland Hoyt, 

™ t Pp ences about the “Ten Tribes.” Gain of D.D.; Alexander McLaren, D.D.; Professor Story of Jonah 

Knowing what Others Think . F. K. Sanders, Ph.D.; A. F. Schauffler, 

D.D.; Faith Latimer; Julia E. Peck; the By H. Clay Trumbull 


Two Korean Christians. By Robert E. Speer, Rev. E. Morris Fergusson ; Amos R. Wells ; The story of Jonah, or anything tending 
At a Queen’s Coronation. By the Baroness Dr. William Wright toward an explanation of it, has a claim 
Brantsen Work and Workers: upon the attention of every Bible-reader. 


Dr. Trumbull brings to bear upon it 
Christianity Seen through the Ages. By Convention Calendar many interesting a | Pe Fog facts 


CASH CAPITAL, i 4 John Bascom, D.D., LL.D. ».....4.. Days of Prayer for the Sunday-School. worthy of the consideration of all readers 

eserve for Reinsurance oad ai” +. $500,000.00 The Surday-School Congress beyond the fessor Gregory's Lectures of the Bible. 
Surplan” cla 1,633,218.80 Mississippi. By C. G. Trumbull Book w . 19 pages (5%%7% inches), with illus- 
over ‘all Liabilities, wn g4n.308.03 A Sunset. By a Looker-On ooks and Writers: trations. Price, 20 cents. For sale by 
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PURE—WHITE—FLOATING. 
The Soap of the Century 


Sold everywhere in three convenient sage 
for the toilet, bath and wrens Mims 


tee 








ie oe ee te 
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At druggists’ im 2-02.,%, % and 1 1b. tins. 
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and children’s 


wear, address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. cucaso. 
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TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1898. Danger of Waiting for Children to “ Grow Nature Study booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
THOS Seri Sal » ly Life. . 
HOS H. Mor yN ‘TG OME RY, Sicaaied Per Chinéren ot tease: erious Call to a Devout and Holy Life JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
OT, lice- President, ; ; i Literary Notes and News: 1031 Walnut St. Philadeiphia. 
WM ae wits Rice owt = ARIS, Soe, a6d Treas aaa partion 4: at apody | 
< e Su : 
LLY; or a ask annie History of Alexander the Great. Fishin’ | = 

Thos, Hy DIRECTORS : An Order of Service for October 93 Ji in New Dress In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
Israel Mont’ - annety, Charles P. Perot, Selecting a Sunday-School Library. By Mil- immy in New Dress IS & aking ng 
Pemberton : | 
Alexond ron § Hntchinson, 29%. E. Gillingham ton A. Dixon will oblige the publishers, as well as the over- 

iddle, . ms A Successful Marking Plan. Remembering | Prom Our Netghbors: | tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 


$2 ,675,520.22 Up.” - By Margaret Meredith Martin Luther. Luther the Reformer. publishers. 
R 
McClure’s Diary of the War. The Centurv's 
Geni. Act. 
Books Received cerning anything advertised in this paper. you 
’ Jobo S. Gerhara.’™*"4 F- Beale, liser, by oe 
. Gerhard. the Homes in Prayer Educational Value of Surroundings in The Sunday School Times. 
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‘HE HAD SMALL SKILL 


o” horseflesh who bought a goose to ride on.’ 


’ Don't 


take ordinary soaps for house-cleaning. 


SAPOLIO 


is the proper thing. Try a cake of it. Common soap 
fails to accomplish satisfactory results in s« ouring and 
cleaning, and necessitates a great outlay of time and 
labor, which more than balances any saving in cost. 
Practical people will find Sarotio the best and cheap- 
est soap for house-cleaning and scouring. All grocers 
sell it, No, 24 


B. & B. 


300 pieces choice 
dressy novelty 
dress goods, 65c. 
and 85c. a yard 
youget $2 fn ples’ 3 Soll rAtsdl. 
such evidence of saving to your 
pocketbook as will prove this 


the greatest offering of the 
season—kinds for the money. 





Strong ‘statement, but we’re 
making goods and prices count 
here. 


36-inch silk-mixed Picote Fancies—dark 
effects —40c. a yard—compare these with 
any half dullar dress goods, and see how you 
can save here. 

Thousands of pieces dressy dress goods, 
§0c., $1.00, to finest imported fabrics. 

Get samples of the nobby Plaids, 50c. 
Other choice new Plaids, 35c., 6§c., to $2.00. 

500 pieces new silks, 65c. and 75c. a 
yard. Rich striped and plaid Taffetas, 75c. 
—bright, high-toned colorings. 


Samples cost you nothing. 


BOGGS & BUHL 


Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


ecial Offer 


Send $60 and we will de- 
liver, carriage paid, a 


> Wellington 
- Typewriter No.2 


If it does not prove satis- 
factory after ten days’ 
trial, we will refund the 
money. 

The WELLINGTON is guaranteed equal to any 
$100 typewriter. It possesses all the advantages 
of the high-priced instruments, and none of their 
defects. 

Our catalog tells all about it. Send for it. 


MONUMENTS 
sonisceaee™ WHITE BRONZE. 


i bay 
till you investigate 
N enduring; less expen rices 


ore artistic and 
Work delivered everywhere. Color greatly 
























to suit all. 
improved. Write for designs and information. Costs 
Crumbling. 


nothing to investigate. 
NO Cracking. 


s Growing. 
ieanine. 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE Co. 


- 


Drier TANNA 






DESCRIPTION 

7% octaves. ; , 

Double lever, grand repeating action. 

Grand scale, overstrung bass; three 
strings to each note in middle and treble 
registers. P 

The scale is the same as in grand 
pianos, with the largest size of sound 
board and strings of greatest length, 
is made is ita tone. The Wing Piano possesses 
magnificent tone-qualities, durabilitv, sweet- 
ness, richness, power, singing quality and 
evenness. 

Action.—The ant action is patterned after 
the perfected double lever grand core 
action, to secure the greatest sfrength an 
power and greatest repeating qualities. Every 
note acts instantaneously and recovers prompt- 
ly, ready for the refeas, so that after a note is 


imitates perfectly the tones of the Mandolin, Gu 


Ever 
any defect in tone, action, 


SENT ON TRIA 


ticular unsatisfactory, w 
attached to this trial. 
freights inadvance. Our ob 


Over 18,600 Wing Pi 








447-449 


ue» SRECIAL, IN 


THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 


these instruments, with and without piano accompaniment, can be played 
by a single player on the piano as though rendered by a parlor orchestra. 


Wing Piano is guaranteed for twelve (i2) 
workmanship or material :: :: :: 


FREIGHT PREPAID. 
piano or your choice of four other st 
any part of the United States on trial (all freight paid by 
a thorough examination and trial in the home, and, if the ins 
e will take it back at our own expense. 
We ask for no advance payment, no deposit. 
1 rect in offering these terms is to give everyone an op- 
portunity to examine the Wing Piano free of expense or risk. 
anos Manufactured and Sold in 30 Years (since 1868). 
WE WILL SEND FREE ON REQUEST 
.formation about Pianos,” 118 
Everyone who intends to purchase a 
Sent free on request with twelve (12) pieces of music, 

Old Instruments Exchanged — Easy Payments. 


WING & SON 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


The Wing Piano 


STYLE 29. CONCERT GRAND UPRIGHT. 
No other Piano made equals this in style and design of case. 


ramen: jer TOAMIMATTT 


= 


We aim to make the best piano possible and to sell it at the lowest price possible. 
If you wish to buy a fine piano at a low price, write us. 


OF STYLE 29. 
thus giving the greatest volume and 
power of tone. 
Case.—Double veneered 
outside. 
Choice of superior Circassian walnut, 
| rich figured mahogany, genuine quart- 
ered oak and ebonized. 
Keys.—Of best ivory and ebony. 


inside and 





FORMATAI xame nore may vesounded againim- 
mediately without taking the finger from key. 
Improvements.—Wing Pianos have the fol- 
lowing improvements, viz.: * Built up” wrest 
lank construction. ‘*Devetait’’ top and bot- 
om frame case construction. Full metal plate, 
with metal depression bar and metal supports 
for key bed. Improved noiseless direct motion 
edal action. Improved practice attachment. 
ull length duet music desk. Carved panels, 
Instrumental attachment. 





litar, Harp, Zither and Banjo. Mpsic written for 


just as perfectly 


years against 


We will send this 
yles, to 
us), allow ample time for 
trument is in any par- 
No conditions are 
We pay all 


“The Book of Complete In- 
ages, handsomely bound in cloth, 
iano should have this book, 


West 13th Street, New York 
1868—3oth Year—1898 
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Z. I 

\ 4 ai t H e 
Ld == For the 
When the singi 


ces 


<) finds it easier to pre 
a 


us spot on earth. 


} The 
WILL'‘AMS 
/-CHAPEL 


Be 






Sing in Earnest—Sing Like They Meant It! 
good Sowenio.. She church ought to be the most attr: 
Willia 
"Gatciene tron if you mention nam 


Write fully your needs. 
WILLIAMS ORGAN & PIANO COo., 57 Washington St., Chicago. 










































CAMERAS 
$5 to *50 


We make everything in the photo 
and only the best 


Our «* Bo-Peep B”’ Camera 


is by far the most per- 
fect yet produced, and 
combines in an tn- 
usual degree the essen- 
tials necessary for the 
best results. 

it is fitted with a 
Bause Lome 
DOUBLE valve Uni- 
cum Shutter and our 
own improved recti- 
linear lens. 


Eraphic ling 





PRICE, $16, COMPLETE 


New Illustrated Catalog sent free, if you ment 
‘THe SuNDAY SCHOOL ‘Times 


Manhattan Optical Co. of N. Y, 
Works and Executive Office, CRESSKILL, N, J, 


$1.95 BUYS A 3.50 su 


RATED **KANTWEAROUT” donbly 
seat and do knee. Regular $2.50 Boy 
ee-Pant Sulis going at $1,905, 
SUIT FREE for any of these suity 
which don’t give satisfactory wear, 
Cut this Ad. ong 
Send No Money. ©" {u's : ia 
state age of boy andsay whiettier large of 
small for age, and we wi!! send you the 
suit by express, C.O0.D., subject to examin. 
ation. ou can examine it at your expreg 
offive and if found perfectly sativfacts 
and equal to suits sold in your town fcr 
$3.50, pay your express agent our special 
offer price $1.98 and express charges, 
THESE KNEE-PANT SUITS wht 
boys from 4 to 15 years of ege, and are retailed 
everywhere at 06.50, Made with double sect 
and knees, latest 1899 style as illustrated, 
made from a special wear-resisting, beary- 
weight, ALL-WOOL Oakwell ecassimere, neat, handsome pat 
tern, fine serge lining, Clayton tent interlining, pod 
ding, staying and reinfo ng, silk and linen sewing, fie 
tailor-made dconabentn a suit any boy or parent would 
‘be proud of. FOR FREE © SAMPLES of Boys’ Clothing 
(suits, overcoats or ulsters), for boys 4 TO 19 YEARs, 
write for Sample Book Ne. 90C, contains fashion plates, 
measure and full instructions how to order. 
en’s Sults and ate made to order from $5.00 op, 
Samples sent free tion. Address, 


applica’ 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Chicago, 1, 























SEND TO 


H. O’Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise, 








There is a right chimney for 
every lamp. The Index gives 

you its Numbéfr. 
Your dealer should have it 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 








had a good 
chimney. and good oil— 
but it did mot have the 


‘: Marshall WICK 


Process’ 
hg a booklet and free sample of our 


We want to send 
“ Brown Wick'’ which wil) not clog or creep. 
Endorsed by the Standard Oil Co. 


Used by all the leading lamp, stove and heater mant- 
facturers, and for sale by dealers every w here 


NEW JERSEY WICK CO., Newark, N. J. 


may have 








ar 
als 


} 
1 «OC 
Ip, good 




















Educational 








sosoorooorr? 


*Do not Stammer”’ 


You Can be Cured at the Philadelphia 
Institute 


Edwin S. Johnston, in 1884, founded this In- 
stitution, and from its inception it has proved 4 
success, not oniy so far as attendance ! I 
cerned, but has in most cases been a 
stammerers who came to it to be cured 
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eT _ Yim 
r 


ps the eacher— 


Whole Congregation to Sing— 


ng has sparkle and pnap 


and powerin it, the preacher 
—the sermon takes 


old better. Good music means 
active and harmon- 


Good singing will help make it so. 


ms Organ 


has a sweet voice, and it sings 
right out. Organists delighted; 
singers enthusiastic. Sold direct 
up. It is sent on trial, no money asked in advance. 
e and address of pastor as reference. 


(Piano, Carrch or Parlor Organ—which ?) 


sure to mention Sunday School Times. ’ 











HIGHEST GRADE SEWING MACHINE 
on easy terms and conditions. 
Retalls at $40.00 everywhere, For 

Se Machine Cat- 
this ad. out an to 









350 Howard Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 
the publishers wiil refund to subscribers any nx 


ent d send 
ete Bera cificrno, Tu 





In ordering goods, or in making inguiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as weil as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
tn The Sunday School Times. 





Should, 








Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., 
of The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 60-page book to _ the 
DELPHIA INSITIUTE, 1033 Spring © 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., Epwin 5S. Jon 
Principal and Founder. Established 1834 
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BIBLE EDUCATION BY. MAIL. A granc * 
Tuition, diploma, and degree, ‘‘ Master ‘ 
Literature,’ per month. For circu Mo 
- J stian University, Canton, *% — 


[ PRINT MY 
OWN CARDS, 


Printing Press, 2°" ing 
money. Big pro's 

for others. Larger press 
prints circelar® ro 
apers. A lg ya 
printed instruct 

Fun for spare for cata’ 
roung. Send sta apet, 
log of presses. type PY 


etc., to the factory 
KELSEY & C0» 


Meriden, Conne 











ars, 


* $1.00 
C. J. BU TONS Chri 
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however, an advertisement of a party mot having 
cy taat they lose thereby 








good commercial credit be inadvertently insert-d, 





